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To Our Frrenps.—We are under obligations 
to those persons throughout the country, who have been 
willing to spend a little time for the purpose of obtaining 
subscribers for the Journat, and thus spreading the doc- 
trines of Phrenological science broadcast. We expect to 
labor years to come, as we have for many years past, before 
the entire community will confess their belief in the truths 
we are endeavoring to teach; but have we not great en- 
couragement to labor, when we contrast public opinion on 
the subject with what it was ten years since? Then, our 
subscribers and friends were reckoned by scores and hun- 
dreds—now, by thousands and tens of thousands, The pul- 
pit and the press were then silent, or if they spoke at all, it 
was only to sneer at the “ fanatics,” as they called us. Now, 
the most able in the land stand up to give their testimony 
in favor of the trathfulness of the doctrines we are striving 
to promulgate. This change has been accomplished by you. 
Your exertions to secure the reading of our Journa.s have 
been the means of awaking an interest in the subject, and, as 
friends of Phrenology and Humanity, we thank you. We 
shall endeavor to prove the sincerity of our words, by mak- 
ing the present volume of the Jovrnat better than any 
ever before published. Persons wishing to commence with 
the volume can still send in their names and clubs, as we 
have a few complete sets still on hand. 


Tae Parenotocicat Journat will be sent in 
clubs to different post offices, when desired, as it fre- 
quently happens that subscribers wish to make a present of 
& volume to their friends who reside in other places. 


Phrenology. 


* When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
gua:anty for his good conduct and usefulness.""—Hon. T. J. Rusk.” 














IS PHRENOLOGY A LUXURY P 


BY NELSON SIZER. 

Vowvproovs and dainty living is the ordinary 
meaning of the word luxury ; but indulgence in 
pleasures not necessary to comfort or happiness, 
is a signification quite as often applied to the 
word. 

In this sense, Phrenology is a luxury. Many 
persons suppose that idle curiosity and amuse- 
ments, alone, lead people to the Phrenologist. 
In many instances this is true. Idlers and those 
whose time hangs heavily on their hands, seek 
the Phrenologist as they do the opera, to while 
away the tedious hours. But the vast majority 
of our patrons are those who desire to know their 
talents, and how to improve and best employ 
them ; or to ascertain their defects, and how to 
overcome them. 

Could cavillers and those who regard practical 
Phrenology asa mere amusement and plaything, 
witness the people who visit our establishment for 
a single month, they would change their views, not 
only of the value of the practical application of 
Phrenology to the highest purposes of life, but 
also of the character, intelligence, and motives of 
our patrons. 

A young man, conscious of imperfections, yet 
equally conscious of a yearning desire for virtue 
and excellence, is without influential friends to 
advance him in education or business. He sees 
the wrecks of brighter hopes than his strewn 
along his pathway, and hears his seniors lament- 
ing over misspent time and wasted energies, 
when it is too late fo fully retrieve the fatal 
selection of their course. He desires, above all 
things, to begin right, and not waste his life in 
fruitless attempts to stumd/e upon the right track. 
He is aware that he has capabilities for something 





honorable, profitable, and useful ; else why this 
craving for noble and manly adventure? He has 
only one youth to devote to the requisite prepa- 
rations for an elevated manhood—that wasted, 
his seed-time of life is past, and he sees himself 
in the condition of a farmer whose wheat or corn 
crop is blighted, and is obliged to devote his best 
soil to some less profitable autumnal crop. In 
this state of mind he yisits the Phrenologist, not 
to pamper an idle curiosity, not to indulge in a 
pleasing luxury ;*but to learn his real tal and 
deficiencies, what parsuit he can best suce 

and what course to pursue to make the most @f 
himself and of life. And what does he hear? 
He learns, first, that he has a highly nervous 
temperament that cannot bear the mental excite- 
ments of a counting-house, nor the intellectual 
labor incident to one of the learned professions, 
and a body with too little stamina to endure 
sedentary habits and at the same time sustain his 
brain properly in mental labor ; that if he would 
have a sound mind and a healthy body, he must 
avoid coffee, tea, tobacco, alcohol, rich diet, and 
the midnight round of fashionable society ; that 
if he would live to rear a family, and enjoy the 
full measure of life allotted to temperance and 
obedience to nature’s laws, he must “ turn over a 
new leaf” in.nearly all the current habits of his 
life, revise his plans, and correct his errors. He 
is informed that he must not pursue a light, 
decorative pursuit ; that he must moderate his 
excessive AprroBATIVENESS, which suggests the 
pleasure and popularity of a fashionable, showy 
business ; that his talents are mechanical, and his 
body requires physical /abor, perhaps in the open 
air asa builder. He is told that he can excel as 
a machinist or carpenter ; and that he would 
be much more likely to acquire property, gain a 
respectable position, and enjoy life in one of 
these trades, than in any of the pursuits which 
his fancy has painted, or circumstances seemed 
to open to him. 

He now has a sphere of action and choice of 
pursuits presented to him, on the basis of his 
real character and talents, He perceives the 
reasons why—for the sake of health, length of 
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life, and consequent happinese—he should labor, 
and he is in a condition to school his ambition to 
seek success, wealth, and respectability, in one 
of the utilitarian and less fashionable pursuits. 
He learns to regard distinction as a carpenter, 
as more honorable in the eyes of right-thinking 
men, and as a source of more contentment to 
himself, than to occupy a place in the crowd of 
third-rate professional men. He leaves the ex- 
aminer and adviser with new and well-defined 
purposes, and goes forth to the battle of life with 
energy and dauntlees hope. . 
Had we flattered his vanity by encouraging 
him to pursue a course of study for a profeesion, 
which, with his slender constitution, would have 
ruined his health and blasted his prospects of an 
honorable and successful career, and perbaps sent 
him to a student’s grave ; or had we encouraged 
his wishes to enter upon a course of fashionable 
mercantile trade, for which neither hie constitu- 
tion nor his talents qualified Lim, it have 
regarded Phrenology as a luxury, ring 
unction to his misguided ambition. ; 
Another presents himself for examination. His 

muscles are hard with vigorous toil, his health 
and constitution firm, rendering him capable of 
enduring the rugged labors of the field, the 
workshop, or the confinement and mental labor 
of the University or the studio. He is a car- 
penter, and succeeds paseably well; but has 
talents which qualify him for a high rank in art, 
yet having no avenue or excitement for their 
activity in that direction, they have produced 
little effect except to beget in him a dreamy, 
undefined desire to do something else. We tell 
him he should be an artist—that he is young 
enough to adopt art as a profession, and that if 
it is possible, he should lay aside every other pur- 
suit for that. ‘This awakens a hope he had not 
dared to indulge, rectifies his judgment of him- 
self, and directs his talent in the right direction. 
He goes from his workshop to the studio, and in 
ten years stands at the head of his profession in 
his*native State, and not only is entertained at 
Whe tables of the learned, who delight to honor 

#him, but has acquired such a competency as none 
of his brother carpenters can boast. This is the 
literal history of a young man who received our 
advice, and followed it to such a result. Yet 
this is only one of many cases which we could 
relate, of equal value to those who seek our 
advice, not as a luxury, but as a necessity— a guide 
of life.— Phrenologieal Cabinet, 231 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 
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A “MEDIUM” AMONG THE 
ORGANS. 


Tue “ spirits” have at length got among the 
Phrenological organs; and great excitement 
prevails in the land of “bumps.’’ Some of the 
organs are conceiving themselves “ mediums” of 
the real rapping, writing, talking, and commu- 
nicating sort; and others have resolved them- 
selves into “ spirits’ from the “future state ;”’ 
and have commenced “ expressing their senti- 
ments” for the benefit of the people of this 
“lower world.”’ Some of their “ demonstrations” 
are wonderful ; others are beautiful; and often 
the “ phenomena” are surparsingly interesting. 
It is even said that the organs have organized 
regular “ circles” to operate every semi-occa- 
sionally. Sometimes the “domestic group” 
forms a circle ; then the social group; and then 
the moral group; and again the intellectual 
group; and sometimes all the groups group to- 
gether in general circle convened, the best of 
accommodations being provided for reporters. 
Ata late circular meeting, the members being 
arranged promiscuously around, INpIvipvaLiTy 
being in the chair, end Lanouace the “ medium,” 
our reporter thus noted some of the most impor- 
tant phenomena :— 


RPPAPP PEEP 





IpFALITY be through a communication, 
which was translated— 


“Autumn's here with its chilling blast, 
And the withered leaves are falling fast.” 


Cavtiovsyess expressed himself in doubt 
whether the message was from a real or an 
assumed spirit. e have been cheated with 
genuine poetry from spurious sources, and may 
be again. For his part he was compelled to en- 
tertain serious apprehensions. 

Comparison simply arose to call the attention 
of the brethren to the discordance between the 
facts set forth in the communication, and the 
evidences of our senses. “ So far from ‘ghilling 
blasts,’ the weather is as bland as :ummer, and 
the leaves, at least in rome places, are as green 
as come spirits I wot of.” 

The insinuation called. up Manrver.ovusxeEss, 
who said, he saw nothing but the profoundest 
consistency, the most magnanimous sentiment, 
and the most magnificent purport, in the commu- 
nication just received from his very particular 
friend. As to its coherencies or discrepancies, 
they were of sccondary consideration. The only 
questions for this circle to determine are,—Is it 
great? Isit grand? Is it sublime? 

Cavsatity remarked that although his neigh- 
bor around the corner could very easily feel his 
way to conclusions, he was obliged to work and 
think out the result. To look at the whole sub- 
ject ratiocinationally he could eee nothing but 
poetry in it. 

CoMBATIVENESS could see no object in the com- 
munication, and would be one of a committee to 
eject it from the premises. He thought there 
was more sentiment than sense in most of the 
messages which our circles are honored with ; 
but whether this is the fault of the “spirit,” or 
of our brother Language, he would not presume 
to say, but if the translator has any argument to 
offer in the premises he would find him “on 
hand.” 

DestructIveNess bounded to his feet, and 
added, he fully coincided with all that had fallen 
from his intimate friend, but was willing to go 
further, and vote the whole message a humbug. 
In fact, he would volunteer to exterminate the 
concern, circle and all, from the face of the 
earth. 

Hope arose and requested that no violence of 
any kind would be resorted to. Every organ has 
a right to rap according to the dictates of its own 
conscience ; and although but little of a practical 
character had yet been developed, there was “a 
good time coming,’’ when we shall know more 
about it. 

ACQUISITIVENEsS obtained the floor, and said 
he was sorry to see so much time and talent 
wasted in impracticable subjects. Here we are 
on the eve of acold winter: rents are enormous, 
provisions are high, coal is exorbitant, money is 
tight, and, “ begging”’ pardon of the distinguished 
author of “ chilling blasts and withered leaves,” I 
want to know how we are going to survive the 
gfe God help the poor! I'll take care of 
No. 

ALIMENTIVENESS was rejoiced to see the subject 
take a practical turn. Probably than himself no 
one was more deeply concerned about the present 
high prices of food ; and, on consultation with 
his neighbors, the Rer.ectives, he had come to 
the conclusion that there would not be much 
amelioration until our own system of alimenta- 
tion was revised, and placed on a different basis. 
He would, therefore, beg to lay on the table, for 
the consideration of some future meeting, a slip 
which he had clipped from a spicy little paper 
called the Portland Pleasure Boat. In his 
opinion it contained matters “vividly sugges- 
tive,” to say the least. 


“ «Pour Away THE Firsnrots.’—In travelling 
over the rural portions of our State, one who has 
his eyes open can but be struck with the large 
amount of land appropriated to the use of brutes, 
and the small portion devoted to the immediate 
purpose of raising food for man ; and also at the 
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criminal destruction and waste of wcod and tim 

ber. Take an loner | farm of one hundred 
acres, and on it es will find, perhaps, ten or fif- 
teen acres partially covered with an inferior 
growth of wood ; forty or fifty acres in pasture, 
and perhaps thirty in mowing ground, while but 
five or ten of the hundred are devoted to corn, 
grain, potatoes, &c.,for the use of man, and even 
not a small portion of this crop is to be fed to 
brutes! Why isitso? Is the flesh and grease 
of cattle and sheep, together with “‘swine’s flesh 
and the broth of abominable things,”’ as the Scrip- 
ture saith, so essential to man, that seven to eight 
tenths of the earth must be given to these ani- 
mals, and men live hopeless slaves to them, toil- 
ing through the sweltering heat of summer to 
provide their food, and through the frosts of 
winter to tend them? 

“ Tt does appear to me that this subject is worthy 
of the most strict inquiry. It has been repeat- 
edly declared by travellers that those nations 
who live chiefly or entirely on fruits, farinacious 
and other vegetable food, are better developed, 
freer from disease, live to a greater age, and are 
more moral, chaste and virtuous, than those who 
live on animal food. Scientific men of the high- 
est eminence also unite in declaring that the or- 
ganization of man proves that he was not de- 
signed for a flesh-eating animal ; that hie present 
appetite for animal food is altogether artificial. 

ENFVOLENCE assured the circle the subject 
was one of no common consequence; and he 
stood ready to do any thing or give any thing to 
have it amply investigated, whereupon 

MIRTHFULANEss moved that the circle adjourn, 
to meet again in three weeks, if possible, and in 
four weeks whether or no. So the circle ad- 
journed in a roar! 





PHRENOLOGY IN LONDON. 


AMERICANS will be amused, if not instructed, 
by the following documents, which we quote 
from the Journal of Health, an English publica- 
tion : 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Hamlet,—A front of Jove! 

Julict.-His brow is a throne, where shame would be 
ashamed to sit! 

Caliban.—And all be turned to apes, with foreheads 
villainously low! 

Here Phrenology is acknowledged by that universal ge- 
nius, Shakespeare. The intellect is in the forehead; the 
moral and religious qualities, which give Benevolence, and 
what is called a good heart, are on the crown of tlie head. 
The animai passions are in the posterior lobe, or back of ihe 
head. It is not very convenient for some crowned heads to 
acknowledge this truth, although we are happy to say we 
have now a Queen who can bear phrenological examination. 
George the Fourth, whose character is matter of history, 
cannot be quoted as an example of virtue; on the contrary, 
it is well known that his evil passions were indulged in to s 
great extent, and they displayed their growth in his head. 
The Royal Phrenologist perhaps took a lesson from the 
lines of Shakespeare; and being ashamed of exposing his 
bust to the examination of the Phrenological Society, which 
then existed, he changed the coin. Some members of the 
Society discovered the alteration, made inquiries, and the 
following verses were written by one of them, in 1825. It 
was lately put into our hands, with liberty to publish it:— 


“ What a shocking bad hat!” was once all the go, 
Without ever thinking of what was below; 
Whether brains or a puddle encumber'd the skull, 
If the hat look'd genteel, the head became null. 
But heads, without hats, are stamp’d on our money, 
For hats, without heads, would look rather funny ; 
Tho’ “a shocking bad hat” might put one in dread, 
It's nothing compared to a shocking bad head. 


The King sent for Chantrey, mark what he said: 

“ Here's a shocking bad head, Pitstaceo has made: 
Not my head, but Ais head, the rascal engraves, 

Fit model for blockheads, for asses, and knaves. 

Now every one knows that the stamp is the thing; 
What makes money precious? The head of the King; 
I wonder this money a pocket can find, 

For here is no forehead—the brain's all behind !” 
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The artist bow'd low to the Royal mandate, 

“Til do what I can for your Lope pate; 

Tl cut off the mass so_unsightly behin' 

Raise up the os frontis, and it look kind; 

Slice off the thick neck, as your Majesty said, 

py od as you ought, with a handsome young head.” 

“That's right, my dear Chantrey, hand it to Vyon;” 

The thing was accomplish’'d—out came the new coin. 
J. Gray. 
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PROPOSED COURS* OF LECTURSS. 
It is not gonerally known that the science of Phrenology 
h ~ who is able to furnish more 
demonstrative ~°of of itstruth, vaan ,,echaps any other man 
io the world. Drs, ‘and Spurzheim devoted a consider- 
able portion of their lives, and spent large sums of money, in 
collecting evidence from various sources in their travels 
over the continent. Their collection of busts and skulls, and 
all the authentic information respecting the characters and 
conduct of the individuals whom they represeat, or to whom 
they belonged, is now in possession of J. I) Holm, Esq., of 
Highgate, the friend and executor of Spurzheim. Mr. Holm 
has added materially to that collection. He has not only 
devoted the greater part of his life to the science, but has 
also spent a large fortune in so doing, in preference to in- 
dulging in what is usually termed the “luxuries of high 
life.” Mr. Holm has kindly consented to give a series of 
twelve lectures, if twenty persons can be fownd to subscribe a 
guinea each [$5.00!, or forty, half a guinea each [$2.50], 
which will defray the expenses consequent on such occa- 
sions, Having been favored with a sight of his collection, 
we feel certain that any one who ts interested in this noble 
science, would be highly gratified by attending his course of 
lectures. 

Those who are anxious to forward the cause of Phreno- 
logy, may send their names to the Editor of the Journa/, 14 
Harrington Square, or to the publishers, Messrs. Horsell and 
Shirrefs, at the Phrenological Depot, 492 Oxford street, Lon- 
don. We subjoin a report of one of Mr. Holm’s lectures 
from the Morning Advertiser : 





WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTION—LECTURE ON 
PHRENOLOGY. 


A lecture on the science of Phrenology was delivered in 
the lecture-room of the Western Literary Institution last 
evening, by Mr. J. D. Holm, and attended by a great num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition which this wonderful science has met with from the 
most eminent personages of the day, and the ridicule at- 
tempted to be cast upon its promoters, it is still, despite of 
every difficulty, most popalar with a vast number of all 
classes in the commanity. There is something in its de- 
velopmeat which gratifies a natural curiosity common to 


all—or, at least, incites in no ordinaryd egree —not only to 
understand their own peculiar dispositions, or “ bumps,” as 
they are called in the language of Phrenology, but those of 


others. Hence it is, that although, in — cases, the claims 
pat forward by Phrenologists to the confidence of the peo- 
ple, in their unerring knowledge of the human mind and 
dispositioas by an examination of the head, have been met 
with incredulity and often with oa yet the progress 
made within some years past has removed many unfounded 
prejudices, and converted numbers of its opponents into 
ardent and sincere advocates. Mr. Holm’s lecture was ren- 
dered peculiarly interesting by a number of casts, which he 
exhibited as aa illustration of his ments, taken of the 
most celebrated persons of our day. Indeed, the association 
of characters was rather of an extraordinary description 

Men of science, of literature, of the arts; philosophers, 
novelists, poets, painters, soulptors, musicians, were ranged 
by the side of murderera, burkers, thieves, madmen, and 
idiots. What a contrast in the great human family! Scott 
was associated with Greenacre, Coleri with Bishop, 
Sparzheim himself with Williams, while lady authoresses 
and dignified philosophers had the satisfaction of being 
herded with some of either the most foolish, or the vilest 
of mankind, The association was as singular as it was in- 
structive and amusing. Mr. Holm, after adverting to the 
many objections raised to the science of Phrenology, which 
he contended were futile and absurd, proceeded to show 
by a number of illustrations how the human head expands 
in proportion a3 the intellectual powers of man are brought 
into operation. He produced a cast of Coleridge, taken at 
one time, which he compared by measurement to another 
taken twenty years afterwards, when the size of the head 
hai increased in a wonderful degree, or at least that organ 
of it for which, as a poet, he was distinguished. The same 
pecaliarity occurred in the case of Sir Walter Scott, and in 
that of several celebrated composers. But the most ro- 
markable illustration of all, on this part of the case, was 
that of a young lad, which took ey under very novel 
circumstances, It appeared that the child, either from ex- 
cessive indalgence by his nurse, or from some other cause, 
became aidicte to stealing every thing which came within 
his reach On this being discovered by the father, he com- 
menced a severe course of disetp!ine, which lasted eighteen 
months. The child was obliged to rise at six o'clock in the 
morning and commence his stadies, which he continued ap 
to breakfast; he then resumed them again, and for the en- 
tire day, until bedtims, was never allowed a moment's ces- 
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sation from labor, except an hour or so for exercise, to pre- 
serve his health. He was not allowed to possess any thing 
in the shape of money or property on his person or else- 
where, and at the end of the eighteen mon that w! 
might have proved fatal to his = in life, and the 
happiness of all that was dear to him, had been totally 
eradicated. Mr. Holm made excellent use of this interesti 
and what might have been, a painful incident. It 

the father, on discovering the vice to which his id had 
become addicted, a cast taken of his head; what the re- 
sult of that expe: nt was we have not been informed. 
At the end of the period of discipline, another was tried, and 
the difference, as showa by Mr Holm, was most extra- 
ordinary. The latter cast showed a large expansion in the 
ner part of the head, in consequence of the severity of 
his studies, and the consequent working of his mental 
faculties, Mr Holm, in the course of his lecture, paid a 
high and well-deserved compliment to the great 8 
whose friend and tor we understood he was, and re- 
lated a variety of anecdotes which showed him to have been 
the intimate friend of many, and the acquaintance of almost 
all the most distinguished men of our day, in the arts, in 
philosophy, and literature. It was a plain, practical disser- 
tation on a most interesting science, and eagerly listened to 
by a delighted audience, who crowded round his “ heads” 
in great numbers, when it terminated. 





The following is the form of Requisition : 

“Mr. Holm is requested by the undersigned to give a 
course of lectures on Phrenology, with its influence on edu- 
cation, legislation, and insanity. 

“Tickets of admission to the course of twelve lectures, 
One Guinea.” 


Lectures.—Two lectures on this interesting and impor- 
tant subject were delivered in the New Temperance | 
Bridlington, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th an 
16th ult., by Mr. Jabez Inw to very attentive and 
respectable audiences, and alth was about 
two hours and a half long, the interest was fully aa 
aad the traths enumerated were pleasingly and 
ceived. We have heard many lectures on the same su 
but not any of them so traly practicable, and we consider 
the truths of the science in the hands of the lecturer were 
fully demonstrated. The peculiar development of certain 
organs was illustrated with facts and anecdotes which had 
come under the notice of the speaker. He had also upwards 
of sixty striking diagrams, which exhibited a great variety 
of development. The lectures were fall of v: le instrac- 
tion, especially to parents and teachers. It is a matter of 
regret that there should be any prejudice existing against 
such an important science. <a 





Physiology. 


WEARING THE BEARD.—-NO. II. 


BY F. W. E. 


Oor interest is counted by dollars and cents. 
Time, also, is money. But we pay little regard 
to either in forming a habit, or in correcting one 
whea formed, or in following a fashion. Our 
tastes must be indulged and gratified, be they 
animal, intellectual, or moral ; be they gross or 
refined. Heace, the many little rolls of tobacco 
which, every day meet our view, called cigars, 
defined by “a coal of fire at one end and a fool 
at the other.” Hence the quids, the smoking 
pipes. Hence the cups of tea and coffee, of small 
and strong beer, of cider, of alcohol in wines, 
rum, brandy, gin, and whiskey, daily drank by the 
young and the old, the rich and the poor, of all 
classes of our people. Hence the frizzles and the 
frills, the puffs and the gewgaws, etc., etc., etc. 
We stop not to count the cost, nor to ask or hear 
answered the questions, “Is it for our health? 
Is it for our happiness?’’ And yet, every sober 
man aad womaa and child will admit, at once, 
that this counting of the cost is right ; and that 
these questions should always be asked by us, 
and answered affirmatively, or we ought not to 
“touch, or to taste, or to handle.” 

The beard costs nothing. It is one of the free 

ifts of our kind, gracious Heavenly Father, as 

ee as the light of day, or the air we breathe, 
free to every man, created in hisimage. Who 
will accept it asa gift? And whether he will or 
not it is bestowed. It grows, and will grow 
spontaneously, to beautify, to adorn him, and to 
distinguish him at sight, as a man; the stronger 
from woman, the weaker vessel. 
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And it costs nothing to wear it. How much 
does it cost to shave ? 

As we reckon money, a fip, a four-pence, ha’- 
penny, asizxpence. This is every where the bar- 

r’s price. And if we shave ourselves, it is all 
the same ; for, if a fip only pays the barber for 
his labor and time,—and is not that of any man, 
be he a minister, doctor, or lawyer, a mechanic, or 
a farmer, worth about asmuch? Yes, it is worth 
a fip. But this pays only for the time and labor 
of one,—of the shaver, for shaving; the time 
and labor, endurance, and suffering, of the per- 
son shaved, is still to be reckoned and added. 
How much is this? Shall we call it another fip? 
Is my time,—your time, ye bustling business men, 
ye men who stand on ’Change, the majority of 
men, worth no more than that Sambo’s, the yel- 
low who performs the work for us? Call it 
the same. Here, then, are - Sips, ~ a levy, or 
a nine-pence, or a shilling, for every shave. 

How often do we pay this ? P 

The gentleman, the minister of the gospel, and 
most other professional men must shave or be 
shaved, to be “decent,” every day. The me- 
chanic, the farmer, and other laboring men must 
— twice and thrice a week, and then how they 

00 

Suppose now we “cast up’’—let every one fig- 
ure for himself. 

The gentleman, many professional and business 
men, men of fortune can afford it, as they can 
afford to pay for other follies; but the great ma- 
jority, the working men, the bone and sinew of 
our race, cannot. And yet they shave, are 
shaved, and pay the price! 

According to the estimate published in the 
Warer-Cors Jourvat of May last, to which re- 
ference was made in our first article, it costs the 
men of Great Britain annually, for their shaving, 
Taree MiILiions or Pounns Sreaenine, or Fir- 
TEEN Mciutons or Dotuars! It may be more, 
or, perhaps a little less than this ; probably, how- 
ever, not less. How much does it then cost the 
people of the United States? , How much, all who 
shave in Europe? Asia? Africa? America, North 
and South? The World? How much good might 
be done with the time and money thus worse than 
thrown away, to feed, and clothe, and educate 
the poor ; to elevate, intellectually and morally, 
the masses of mankind ! 

Friendly reader, suppose you and I lay aside 
our razors henceforth, keep them only to pare 
corns, (they may be advantageously used by the 
present passing generation for this purpose,) and 
turn this time and expense of shaving the beard 
into another channel. Whatsay you? Will _ 
do it if I will? Whether you will or not, I WILL. 

Let the leaders of fashion lead off in this fash- 
ion also. Let the preachers preach it, both by 

recept andexample. Let the editors write, and 

et the printers print it, “ds whole towns and 
classes in England have recently done, and are 
=. 
“The beard movement in England is one of 
the most rapid on record, even in these fast times. 
Whole towns and classes go into it at once. The 
Daily News strongly recommends the clergy 
to abandon smooth shaving, and return to the 
manly and majestic beard as worn by the glori- 
ous reformers of the sixteenth century. It says 
nothing would be a surer preventive of clergy- 
men’s sore throat, than for nature’s covering to 
supersede cravats. The Rev. Peter Barlow, in- 
cumbent of Cockfield, has acted on the advice. 
Some of his people were so highly offended at 
his resemblance to Cranmer and Letteue, that 
they left the church. The great body of the 
congregation, however, were sensible enough to 
remain.” 


So reads a paragraph in a late number of The 
Church Journal. And so much to prove that it 
is for our interest not to shave. That it is for 
our health, Dr. Trall, or Shew, or some other 
physiological writer may show better than L. I 
give placetohim. And thea, perhaps, somebody 
else, may make it more clearly appear, that not 
to shave is also for our happiness. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Grorce Witt1asM Curtis, the author of the 
“Potiphar Papers,” was born at Providence, 
Rhode Island, in the year 1824. He is, therefore, 
thirty-one years of age. His father, one of the most 
respectable citizens of Rhode Island, had a com- 
petent estate, and gave the future author the 
best educational advantages which the State 
afforded. The boy remained at schoo! till his 
eighteenth year. He had an inquiring, inde- 
pendent spirit, of which he gave proof by join- 
ing the community of enthusiasts at Brook Farm : 
where, for eighteen months, he worked in the 
fields, trying, with his companions, to learn how 
to live, and to show the world how. Then, he 
went to Concord, New Hampshire, and, in con- 
connection with his brother, hired an acre of 
ground, which they tilled with their own hands, 
and gained an excellent crop. It was at Concord 
that he became acquainted with Hawthorne and 
the other literary magnates who have made 
Concord classical. 

In 1846, when he bad attained the age of 
twenty-two, he sailed for Europe. He was ab- 
sent from his country four years, during which 
period he travelled over the greater part of the 
European continent, and made the tour of Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine. He was in Berlin during 
the revolutionary days of 1848, and saw the con- 
flicts in the streets between the soldiers and the 
people. He was in Paris when France elected 





her first President. During his stay abroad, he 
corresponded with the Vew York Tribune, and 
with the Courier and Enquirer. 

In 1851, Mr. Curtis made his debut as an author, 
by the publication of “ Nile Notes, by a How- 
adji ;”’ a work which at once attracted attention 
by the novelty of its title, style,and plan. The 
book isan expression of the lazy and gorgeous 
Nile, and a faithful transcript of the writer’s 
own impressions. Its fault is an excess of charm. 
Single passages are read with delight, but the 
book cloys upon the mind. A few dry, hard facts 
would have been welcomed asarelief. The work 
had a very considerable sale, and was followed in 
1852, by “ The Howadji in Syria,” and “ Lotus- 
Eating ;’’ both in a similar style, and both suc- 
cessful publications. “ Lotus-Eating”’ appeared 
originally as a series of letters in the Wiw 
York Tribune. 

Soon after the return of Mr. Curtis to the United 
States, he became one of the Tribune’s editorial 
corps. He wrote musical, art, and dramatical 
criticisms, “City Items,” letters, and general 
articles. Finding editorial life too confining 
and exhausting, as well as poorly recompensed, 
he resigned that employment in 1852, and, soon 
after, became a regular contributor to Putnam’s 
Magazine, furnishing an article monthly, and 
assisting in the editing of the Magazine. It was 
in Putnam that he made his great hit with the 
Potiphar Papers, a series of articles designed 
to satirize “Our Best Society.” These papers 
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made an extraordinary sensation, and contributed 
essentially to the early success of the periodical 
in which they appeared. They have also pro- 
duced a perceptible effect upon the tone and 
style of New York society. They helped to ren- 
der simplicity fashionable. Lavish, tasteless 
expenditure upon dress, furniture, and equip- 
age, is now known to be the mark of a low-bred, 
vulgar-minded, and small-minded person. Bar- 
baric splendor is scrupulously avoided, and there 
are indications in society of the restoration of 
good sense, as well as of the dethronement of 
the Upholsterer. Putnam has since published 
the Potiphar Papers in a volume. 

Mr. Curtis is one of our most popular lecturers. 
It is rumored in literary circles, that he has been 
for some time past engaged upon the Life of the 
late Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, a subject 
which we should judge admirably suited to his 
powers. The world will read with eager inter- 
est the story of a life so full of vicissitude and 
romance, whenever it shall be told by a man who 
can combine in it the exactness which sanor 
readers expect, and the brilliant coloring which 
an oriental subject requires. 

Mr. Curtis is a favorite in the very society 
which he has ridiculed. Mrs. Potiphar herself 
is always extremely happy to see him. His style 
and appearance are decidedly those of a gentle- 
man. We wish him many happy years and vol- 
umes. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue first thing that interests the Phrenologist 
on inspecting the above likeness, is the favorable 
relation existing between the body and brain, and 
more especially between the different faculties 
of the brain. All the faculties of the mind act 
harmoniously together ; hence a greater number 
of them are brought into exercise at the same 
time, and the action of the mind is more perfect 
with less labor, than is usually the case. Mr. 
Curtis’s head is high, indicating sentiment and 
refinement, sufficiently broad at the base to give 
energy and force, as well as full in the frontal 
region, giving philosophy, originality, and com- 
prehensiveness of mind. Large Order, Ideality, 
and Constructiveness, would enable him to sys- 
tematize his thoughts, and clothe them in poet- 
ical language. Mirthfulness is prominent, which 
gives wit, sense of the ludicrous, and power to 
represent things ina witty manner. Large Com- 
parison joined to large Individuality, Language, 
Ideality, and Constructiveness, would give supe- 
rior descriptive talent, which is his distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Sense of luxury is very 
great ; he is capable of being more happy under 
a greater variety of circumstances than most 
men. On account of the likeness showing a 
front view, we cannot give a reliable delineation 
of the social faculties, nor of many of the organs 
in the lateral portion of the brain. Benevolence 
and Firmness are large, independence and self- 
possession is prominent, but timidity and re- 
straint of mind is not great. He is perfectly 
frank and open-hearted, and developes his 
thoughts and feelings in an easy style. He will 
not make any important mistakes, because of the 
well-balanced action of his mind. He has a pre- 
dominance of intellectual and moral power, over 
the selfish and animal propensities. 
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CHARLES M. DE L’EPEE- 


Cuartes MICHEL DE L’EPre was born at Ver- 
sailles in 1712. His father, who was the king’s 
architect, was a clever and a good man, and 
brought up his family as all good men wished to 
do. Young De l’Epée was therefore fitly trained 
up. No scenes of domestic misery, arising from 
the indulgence of evil habits, passed before his 
eyes; his parents taught him the theory and 
showed him the practice of the love of God and 
of his neighbor. He was educated for the church. 
Conscientious scruples stood in the way of his 
obtaining holy orders ; being a Jansenist, he re- 
fused to sign a formulary of faith according to 
the established practice of the diocese of Paris, 
and he could not get past the rank of deacon. 
He therefore turned his attention to the law: but 
this profession did not suit his inclination and 
spirit. “ His only desire was to be a minister of 
the gospel of peace, and at last he was success- 
ful.” A nephew of the celebrated Bossuet, who, 
like his uncle, was a pious and liberal-minded 
man, being then bishop of Troyes, ordained M. 
de l’Epée, and gave him a canonry in his cathe- 
dral church. 

The Abbe de l’Epée’s attention was directed 
to the education of the deaf and dumb by an in- 
cidental circumstance. Business took him one 
day to a house where he found only two young 
women, who were busily engaged in needle-work. 
He spoke to them repeatedly, but received no 
answer. The mother arrived, and explained to 
him the cause of their silence—the two sisters 
were deaf anddumb! A kind ecelesiastic named 
Vanin, had tried to educate them by means of 
pictures ; but after his death they were neglected. 
“ Believing,” says M. de l’Epée, “ that these two 
children would live and die in ignorance of their 
religion, if I did not attempt some means of in- 
structing them, I was touched with compassion, 
and told the mother that she might send them 
daily to my house, and that I would do whatever 
I might find possible for them.” 

M. de VEpée recollected that when he was 


about sixteen years of age, his tutor, in a con- | 


versation he had with him, had proved to him 

‘that there is no more natural connection between 
ideas and the sounds by which they are expressed 
to the ear, than between these same ideas and the 
written characters by which they are expressed 
to theeye. Thus, take any particular word, say 
water or fire :—the Englishman who hears these 
words spoken, or sees them in writing or in 
print, immediately associates the words with the 
things themselves, but to a foreigner ignorant of 
our language they convey no meaning at all. If 
ideas can be conveyed to the mind independently 
of sight or sound, it follows that the blind can be 
taught to read by their fingers, and the deaf and 
dumb to speak by their hands, and to hear with 
their eyes. On this groundwork M. de l’Epée 
commenced, and devoted himself to the task of 
teaching the deaf and dumb. Some people 
thought him a fool for his pains, and ridiculed 
his labors, others pitied the infatuation of the 
good-natured enthusiast, vainly, as they imagined, 
trying to get aecess to minds shut up in prison. 
But neither sneers nor pity stopped the labors of 
the worthy abbé. At last public opinion began 
to change ; a clergyman said to him one day, “I 
formerly pitied you, I now pity you no longer; 
you are restoring to society and to religion 
beings who have been strangers to both.” (We 
have introduced representations of the single and 
double-handed alphabets as taught by M. de 
VEpée, and generally in use in this country and 
in Europe, which may be of practical use to some, 
and not without interest to many. 

“One day,” says M. de l’Epée, “a stranger 
came to our public lesson, and offering me a 
Spanish book, said that it would’ be a real service 
to the owner if I would purchase it. I answered, 
that as I did not understand the language, it 

* “T.cverrarep Bioexarny, or Memoirs of the Great and Good 


of All Nations, and All Times,” by Caances C. Savace. With 250 
portraits and Engvavings. New York : Rufus Blanchard, 
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would be totally useless to me: but opening it 
easually, what should I see but the manual al- 
phabet of the Spaniards neatly executed in cop- 
perplate! I wanted no further inducement; I 
paid the messenger his demand, and kept the 
book. I then became impatient for the conclu- 
sion of the lesson; and what was my surprise 
when I found this title, ‘ Arte par ensenar 4 hab- 
lar los Mudos.’ I had little difficulty to guess 
that this signified ‘ The Art of teaching the Dumb 
to speak,’ and I immediately resolved to acquire 
the Spanish language for the benefit of my pu- 
ils.”” 

M. de l’Epée’s attention was soon after directed 
to another book, written in Latin, by John Con- 
rad Amman, a Swiss physician, who resided at 
Haarlem, and who, in 1690, had undertaken the 
instruction of a girl, deaf and dumb from birth. 
These two works enabled him to form a system 
for himself, which, though it was deficient in real 
usefulness, as compared with the improvements 
since made in this department of instruction, was 
yet abundantly successful. 

But M. de ’Epée did more than devote his 
time and labor to the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. His income was about four hundred 
pounds a year. Of this, he allowed about one 
hundred pounds for his own expenses, and he 
“considered the remainder as the inheritance of 
his adopted children—the indigent deaf and 
dumb—to whose use it was faithfully applied. 
‘ The rich,’ says he, ‘ only come to my house by 
tolerance ; it is not to them that I devote my- 
self—it is to the poor: but for these I should 
never have undertaken the education of the deaf 
and dumb.’ There was no kind of privation 





which he did not impose on himself for the sake 
of his pupils. In order to supply their wants, he 
limited his own. So strictly did he adhere to the 
appropriation which he had made of his income, 
that in the rigorous winter of 1788, when suffer- 
ing under the infirmities of age, he denied him- 
self fuel, in order not to intrench upon the mod- 
erate sum to which he had confined his annual 
expenditure. All the remonstrances .of his 
friends on this point were fruitless. His house- 
keeper having observed his rigid restriction, and 
doubtless imputing it to his real motive, led into 
his apartment his forty pupils, who conjured him 
to preserve himself for their sakes. He yielded 
not without difficulty to their persuasions, but 
afterwards reproached himself for this concession. 
Having exceeded his ordinary expenditure by 
about three hundred livres (about sixty dollars), 
he would afterwards exclaim, in the midst of his 
pupils, ‘My poor children, I have wronged you 
of a hundred crowns.’ ”’ 

The abbe, in his old age, and when the effects 
of his labors were too conspicuous to be reviled, 
received both approbation and flattery. The 
ambassador of Catherine of Russia offered him 
rich presents. “My lord,” said the abbé, “I 
never receive gold ; tell her majesty, that if my 
labors have appeared to her to claim her esteem, 
all that I ask is, that she will send me a deaf and 
dumb person, or a master to be instructed in this 
art of teaching.’”’ When the emperor Joseph, of 
Austria, visited his institution, he expressed his 
astonishment that a man so deserving had not 
obtained at least an abbey, whose revenues he 
might apply to the wants of the deaf and dumb. 
He offered to ask one for him, or even to give 
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DOUBLE-HANDED ALPHABET. 


SINGLE-HANDED ALPHABET. 





him one in his own dominions. “I am already 
old,”’ said M. de l’Epée ; “ if your majesty wishes 
well to the deaf and dumb, it is not on my head, 
already bending to the tomb, that the benefit 
must fall—it is on the work itself.” 

The success of the Abbé de l’Epée was not 
complete, but he pursued his methods with open- 
ness and candor, and with the single desire of 
promoting the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the deaf and dumb. Heinecke of Leip- 
zig, and Pereire of Paris, must be regarded as his 
rivals, but he invited them to a discussion of the 
merits of the various systems, which they de- 
clined. While the el abbé, with that frank- 
ness which formed a beautiful feature in his 
character, solicited the examination and the 
judgment of the learned upon his methods, his 
rivals shrouded their proceedings under a veil of 
mystery. The abbé devoted his life and whole 
fortune, excepting a bare supply for his own 
wants, to the service of the class whom he had 
taken under his own protection. Pereire refused 
to disclose his methods except for a large recom- 
pense ; and Heinecke, in addition to receiving 
payment from the rich, had four hundred crowns 
annually allowed him by the Grand Duke of Sax- 
ony. th these persons made the art they 
professed an interested speculation ; the Abbé 








de l’Epée only tolerated the rich ; he was proud 
of being the instructor of the indigent. His suc- 
cessor, the Abbé Sicard, carried forward the 
principles of de l’Epée ; he instructed his pupils 
in the elements of composition, a branch of their 
education comparatively new, and in which 
Sicard most completely evinced his superiority 
over his master. Sicard at first conducted a 
school at Bordeaux: on the death of the Abbé 
de l’Epée he was called to fill his place at Paris. 
The Abbé de l’Epée died on the 23d of December, 
1789. The king preached his funeral oration, 
and various honors were paid to his memory. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF CHARLES 
MICHEL DE L'EPEE. 

Tue physiology of this man appears to be well 
balanced and fully developed ; yet there is a 
predominance of mental power. 

We seldom find a finer illustration of large 
moral developments than this cut represents. 
The whole head is large, but particularly high 
and broad in the coronal region, His predom- 
inant desire must have been to do good, and pro- 
mote the —— of mankind. Benevolence, 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, Hope and Spirit- 
uality appear to be all large ; which, combined 





with Firmness, would give un: stability of 
character, and a high degree o' power. 

The forehead indicates a prominent develop- 
ment of intellectual power ; for the reasoning 
and perceptive faculties were particularly large. 
He was very much inclined to think, originate, 
invent, philosophize, and inquire into the origin 
of all things. Language be large, enabled 
him to communicate his thoughts in a copious 
manner, while large Order ered him method- 
ical and neat. The selfish faculties were com- 
—— weak, and did not direct the mind. 

retiveness and Destructiveness being only 
moderately developed, gave him unusual frank- 
ness and gentleness—was not deceptive or re- 
vengeful. 

He could not live for the purpose of gratifying 
his selfish ends, nor keep money, when, by using 
it, mankind would be benefitted. Such was the 
predominance of brain in the coronal region over 
that in the base, that he made sacrifices which 
were uncalled for, and felt himself under obliga- 
tions to perform what would not be expected of 
him, Firmness, with his temperament, gave him 
unusual perseverance and patience ; and Benevo- 
lence, in the absence of Destructiveness, rendered 
him prepossessing, and well qualified to gain the 
affections of those with whom he came in contact. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE. 
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CHAPTER L 


ct abolishin, fon—John Howard on English Jails and Prison Discip Pi ison Discip! 
. Maconochie’s inions on dttto contrasted—Edward Livingston’s and 


a . Transportat: 
—Rev Mr. Burt’s and Capt. 
Archbishop Whately’s Views of the Object of Prison Discipline--Commenutary on them 





rinciple of 
pr - efines “ re- 
ve return of an in “the desire of hurting one from 
bem hurt has been received perf) the wreaking of one’s wrongs on 
him that inflicted them.” Another authority has said, “ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” Ina civilized coun- 
try, criminals are the great enemies of society: indeed, when we are not 
engaged in foreign war, they are our only corporeal foes. In dealing with 
them, then, on which of these maxims have we hitherto acted? What suc- 
cess “4 attended our efforts? And which principle shall we follow in 
future 

These questions are now brought home to our firesides. When our jails 
were periodically emptied on territories situated on the opposite side of the 
globe, from which few convicts ever returned, the British public treated 
convict management as a purely speculative, official, or philanthropic ques- 
tion, in which they had no direct interest. The Act of the 20th August 
last, by one single paragraph of five lines, has effected a complete change 
in this state of matters. By sect. I., it is enacted, that “after the com- 
mencement of this Act (the 1st of September, 1853), no person shall be sen- 
tenced to transportation, who, if this Act had not been passed, would not 
have been liable to be transported for life, or for a term of fourteen years 
or upward ; and no person shall be sentenced to transportation for less than 
fourteen years.” 

The Act substitutes “penal servitude’ for transportation, according to 
the following scale : 

“ Instead of transportation for seven years, penal servitude for four years. 

“Instead of transportation exceeding seven years and under ten, penal 
servitude for not less than four, and not exceeding six years. 

“Instead of transportation exceeding ten years, and not exceeding fifteen 
years, penal servitude for not less than six, and not exceeding eight years. 

“Instead of transportation exceeding fifteen years, penal servitude for a 
term not less than six, and not exceeding ten years. 

“Instead of transportation for life, servitude for life.” 

Sect. VL defines “penal servitude” to mean oc-‘inement in any prison 
in the United Kingdom, or in any river, port, or harbor of the same, in 

hich persons under sentence or order of transportation may now be con- 

ned ; or in any other prison in Great Britain, or in any part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions beyond the seas, as one of the principal Secretaries of 
State may direct, accompanied by hard labor and all other penal inflictions 
in force at the time of passing the Act. The Queen and the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland continue to enjoy the power of pardoning offenders and mitigat- 
ing punishments, 

After four, six, or more years, then, spent in “penal servitude,” the 
great mass of our convicts will be returned into the bosom of society. 
The reader will judge of their le influence on the population, when 
he is told, on the authority of Mr. Burt, that “the number of criminals 
yearly consigned to the prisons of England, Wales, and Scotland, ranges not 
very wide of 150,000. Of these, the number convicted of offences which 
render them liable to ortation, ranges somewhere about 30,000, and 
of these, the number actually sentenced to transportation is (in round num- 
bers) about 3000.” In four years, therefore, from the Ist of September 
last, the prison gates will annually open and send forth these large num- 
bers of convicted felons into the ordinary walks of life. Can any question 
be of graver im ce to each of us than how, during the years of con- 
finement, shall these prisoners, consisting of individuals of each sex, be 
fitted to reénter society? Two of the works named in our title are devoted 
to the solution of this problem ; and to give an idea of the extent to which 
past experience has enabled the best-informed official administrators of 
prisons to decide on the nature of the treatment which should be pursued 
to fit the convicts for civil life, we shall first advert to the suggestions 
offered by John Howard nearly eighty years ago, and then select a few 
passages from each of these works, showing what advances have been 
made since his day. 

In March, 1774, John Howard laid the result of his inquiries into the 
condition of English jails before the House of Commons, and received a 
Vote of thanks from the House. He brought to — deficiencies of the most 

g nature—in food, water, bedding, and fresh air ; the total neglect 
of the morals of the ——— ; the demand of garnish; the permission of 
gambling; the use o irons; the overcrowding of prisons ; 1 concurring 

produce the “jail fever,” which spread its ravages from the prisoners to 
the courts of judicature, and to our fleets and armies. Howard not only 
brought these evils to light, but pro remedies for them. “He con- 
sidered that, among the inmates of the prison, there is every possible 
degree of moral demerit, from the mere inconsiderate violation of some 
ill-understood, local law, to the deliberate breach of the most sacred 

and universal rule of action.”” “He convinced himself that it was the duty 


“Aw eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” embodies the 
revenge. This has been called savage justice, and Johnson 
’ to mean “ ; 
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of every society to pay due attention to the health, and, in some degree, 
even to the comforts of all who are held ina state of confinement ; that 
wanton and rigor should be practised wu n none ; and that 
some were entitled to all the indulgences compatible with their condition.” 
He did not desire to render prisons attractive to the dissolute. On the 
contrary, “ whenever imprisonment was made the ishment of a crime, 
his idea of reformation a leading principle in the regulation of 
prisons; and it was that which cost him the chief labor in collecting and 
applying facts. To accomplish this end, he showed that these things were 
essential : strict and constant superintendence—close and regular employ- 
ment—religious instruction—rewards for industry and behavior, and 
penalties for sloth a es aa and —— 
according to sex, delinquency, &c.—and occasio! nocturnal soli- 
tude.” He oxi lamented that the plan of reformation seemed, of 
all parts of his of a least entered into or understood in 
this country. e vulgar idea that our criminals are hardened and aban- 
doned be: all possibility of amendment, appeared to him equally irra- 
tional pernicious. He scorned, negligence or despair, to give up 
the worst cases of mental corruption ; he fuily believed that proper remedies, 
duly administered, would recover a large share of them ; he thought 
it the greatest of cruelties to —- a soul to perdition without having 
made every effort for retrieving it. Merely to get rid of convicts by execu- 
tion or perpetual banishment, he regarded as a piece of barbarous policy, 
equally denoting want of feeling and deficiency of resource ; and he had 
not so much of lish prejudice about him, as to suppose that a system 
not adopted in this country was therefore absurd or impracticable.”’* 

Let us now attend to the present state of the question of prison discipline, 
as represented by the two experienced authorities before alluded to—Mr. 
Burt and Capt. ochie. 

The Pentonville prison was erected for the purpose of submitting to 
actual e iment a new system of prison discipline—the “Separate Sys- 
tem.” . Burt describes himself as “one of the very few personally ac- 
) opm with the important facts” of the experiment and of the changes in 
the m, and adds that he “ feels it incumbent upon him not to withhoMl 
this information.” This claim to accurate knowledge seems well founded, 
seeing that he was the assistant chaplain of the prison. Captain Maconochie 
tenders his opinion “with the more confidence, because my opportunities 
of studying the subject to advantage have been very great. I served eight 
ne n the penal colonies, during four of which I commanded in Norfolk 

land, their most penal settlement; and I was, two = since, governor 
of the h prison of Birmin , how so unhappily notorious. During 
the whole time thus spent, I an especial interest in studying minutely 
the effect on society and on prisoners, of different forms and degrees of 

” Let us hear, » What system of treatment each recom- 
mends for adoption. 

Mr. Burt says:—“It has been laid down by Archbishop Whately, the 
highest authority on questions of penal science, that punishment, to be 
effective, must be severe.”"—-p. 90. ‘The Separate System at least satisfies, 
more than any other mode of imprisonment, this primary requirement of a 
sound penal discipline ; it is severe.”"—p. 91. “The distinctive character- 
istic of the discipline,” says he, “ was the combination of severe punishment 
with a considerable amount of instruction and other moral influences. The 
elements relied on for severe punishment were rigid separation, and a 
tracted term of eighteen months’ imprisonment, followed by transpo don. 
The moral or reformatory elements were, frequent visitation by superior 
officers, a considerable amount of moral and religious instruction, combined 
with industrial training, and a reasonable prospect of earning an honest 
livelihood in the colonies, upon the sole condition of steady good conduct.” 
The italics are his own. 

Captain Maconochie writes :—“ We must altogether reverse the arrange- 
ments now in force in our prisons, and sanctioned by various acts of Par- 
liament, These having been organized without reference to reform, and 
looking only to coercion and example, are almost as if specially meant to 
be = to improvement in moral character—a compre! ve charge, 
but its justice will, I hope, appear incontrovertible, as | proceed to state 
the changes that I would suggest in them.” 

Mr. Burt again says :—“ One end to be aimed at in dealing out punish- 
ment, is to impress the ey with the conviction that there is over him 
an irresistible power. The deterring efficacy of punishment depends in a 
great degree upon its producing this impression. The most direct mode of 
subjugating one stubborn volition is to induce the action of a stronger. 
Hence the error of those who deny the value of the penal element of prisén 
discipline, and rest exclusively upon directly reformatory agencies.’’—p. 
50. In illustration of this remark, he adds: “ Judicious punishment, when 
severely felt, has a powerful moral influence : if, therefore, the efficiency of 
the p ment is impaired, reformation must be diminished.’’—p. 52. 
“ The moral effect —— a man rendered permanently honest by punishment, 
is not fully embodied in the resolution, ‘Crime is what I will not do,’ but the 
feeling, ‘The punishment of crime is what I cannot bear.’ In the ab- 
sence of perfect moral rectitude, the only security against crime is this dread 
of consequences.””—p. 56. The italics are Mr. Burt’s. 

Captain Maconochie, after four years’ experience of the effects of the 
severest criminal treatment at Norfolk Island, declares, in another of his 
publications, that it fostered “a tendency to reckless daring’’—a quality 
which, more or less, characterizes all prisoners. “As a feature in the crim- 
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* Dr. Aikin’s “Character and Services of Howard.” 1792. Pp. 66-77. 
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inal character, this daring is not, I think, sufficiently adverted to by those 
who advocate the attempt to deter from crime by severe punishments. 
Tempers, under its influence, feel themselves only challcnged, both in their 
own eyes and in those of their companions, by the recurrence of these.” 
However strange it may appear to those unacquainted with the subject, 
“ yet crime thrives on severe examples,” and “ most certainly in direct com- 
petition with them.” 

Mr. Burt says :—“ The passions of the criminal, by which he is chiefly ac- 
tuated, are usually excessive and malignant. Penal discipline finds the 
will vigorous, but vicious ; propelled powerfully, but lawkessly. It is this 
vicious activity that is subjugated by protracted seclusion and and whole- 
some discipline.’’—p. 80. ‘“ Separate confinement is the system of imprison- 
ment under which it (punishment) can be administered with greatest =— 
Not only is this discipline more reformatory—it is also, within equal pe- 
riods of time, more severely felt.”’ 

Captain Maconochie continues :—“I do not approve of separation as a 
form of prolonged imprisonment, and have always opposed its being very 
strictly cntewel It excessively multiplies conventional offences, and the 
temptations to commit them, andl thus almost of necessity introduces undue 
rigor of punishment in order to check them. It is also, as I think, much 
opposed to manly, moral improvement. I can find no example in history 
of ascetic discipline producing this ; and, on the contrary, by fostering un- 
productive musing and reflection, and occupying the attention solely with 
self, it has a directly opposite tendency.” “I do not think that its ten- 
dency is so much to make mad as to make surly, selfish, and thus in small 
matters wicked. Man is born social, his relations are social, his duties 
social, and he may be best improved in well-regulated social habits. We 
might as well, I think, seek to train our admirals by keeping them con- 
stantly on shore, as our criminals by keeping them for a length of time 
shut up between four walls. Like handcuffs and strait-waistcoats, sepa- 
ration has a good special application, and, as medicine, is excellent for 
certain phases of moral disease ; but it is no more fit for habitual diet than 
would be senna or ipecacuanha.”’ 

Both Mr. Burt and Captain Maconochie are evidently men of acute and 
energetic minds, both have had experience of the effects of the systems 
they describe, and both earnestly aim at the same object—protecting society 
and reforming the convict ; yet can any series of principles and practical 
applications be more at variance than those they severally advocate ? 

t is astonishing and mortifying to consider how little progress the Brit- 
ish Legislature has made beyond adopting tardily, partially, and in a va- 
cillating spirit, the improvements suggested seventy-nine years ago, by 
Howard. The punishment of death, as a means of “ getting rid” of our 
criminals, is indeed much restricted ; but the restriction is of recent intro- 
duction, and “ tual banishment’’ has only now shared the e fate, 
not from conviction of its being “a piece of barbarous policy,” but from 
necessity—our colonies —- refused any longer to receive our convicts. 
It is to us a painful and fearful consideration, that after all that has been 
written, spoken, done, and suffered, in the matter of criminal legislation 
and prison discipline, we should still be on the threshold of our knowledge 
of the subject, and listening to contradictions such as these concerning it. 
What can be the cause of this discrepancy? And how shall any one with- 
out experience pretend to arbitrate between these authorities? 

Two causes appear to us to have led to the failures which we deplore. 
First, vague notions of the objects which should be aimed at in prison disci- 
pline ; the consequence of which has been constant vacillation in the 
public mind between the two principles of severity and humanity, or be- 
tween punishment and reformation, as the chief aim in the treatment 
of criminals: and, secondly, almost a total neglect of consideration of the 
causes of crime, in devising measures for its prevention. 

The most enlightened and practical work on the whole subject in hand, 
which has appeared in modern times, is “A System of Penal Law for the 
State of Louisiana,” by Edward Livingston, approved of by the General 
Assembly of that State, on the 21st of March, 1822. In regard to the object 
of prison discipline, the author says, in his Report prefixed to the Code :— 
“The law punishes, not to avenge, but to prevent crimes; it effects this, 
first, by deterring others by the example of its inflictions on the offender ; 
secondly, by its effects on the delinquent himself; taking away, by re- 
straint, his power, and, by reformation, his desire of repeating the offence. 
No punishments, greater than are necessary to effect this work of preven- 
tion, let us remember, ought to be inflicted ; and that those which produce 
it, by uniting reformation with example, are the best adapted to the end.” 
—p. 19, With one exception, these few lines contain a sound exposition 
of the principles of criminal legislation ; but the exception is an important 
one. Are we entitled to prevent crimes by punishing in order to “ deter 
others by example?’ A right understanding of this question is of funda- 
mental importance in criminal legislation. Mr. Burt quotes Archbishop 
Whately as delivering the opinion, “that punishment, to be effective, must 
be severe.”’ (The italics are Mr. Burt’s). In our copy of Whately’s 
“ Thoughts on Secondary Punishments,’”’ we read :—“The points which 
most persons would look to, as important requisites, are, first, and above 
all other considerations, that it should be formidable ; i. e., that the appre- 
hension of it should operate as much as possible to deter men from crime, 
and thus to prevent the necessity of its actual infliction ; secondly, that it 
should be humane ; i, @., that it should occasion as little as possible of 
useless suffering — of pain or inconvenience that does not conduce to the ob- 
ject proposed ; thirdly, that it shonld be corrective, or at least not corrupt- 
ing ; tending to produce in the criminal himself, if his life be spared, and 
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in others, either a moral improvement, or at least as little as possible of 
moral debasement ; and lastly, that it should be cheap. * * * * This 
last point is of far less consequence than the others.”—pp. 6, 7. That 
there may be no doubt about his Grace’s meaning, he repeats his opinion : 
“That punishment should. be formidable, is, as I have said, decidedly the 
first point to be looked to: that it should be corrective is another point 
of great, though far inferior consequence : that it should be economicai, is, 
though by no means insignificant, a matter of only third-rate importance.” 
—p. 38. The italics are the Archbishop’s. He once more reverts to these 
topics, and says :—“ The infliction of just — on the guilty is clearly 
out of man’s province.” “The prevention of a repetition of the offence by 
the same individual, whether by his reform or removal, is clearly of incal- 
culably less importance (desirable as it is in itself) than the prevention of 
crime gad, by the terror of example.”’—p. 60. 
We have quoted these dicta at full length because great weight is at- 
tached to them by the public, and we find them adopted not only by Mr. 
Burt, but by the great majority of governors and chaplains of prisons, as 
the foundations of their opinions and practice. Indeed, they may be said 
to embody the spirit and aim of our legislative enactments and practical 
regulations on the subject. Nevertheless, we are constrained to dissent 
from them, and to proclaim them fraught with pernicious errors. In his 
“ Thoughts on Secondary Punishments,” the Archbishop does not inquire 
into the causes of crime ; and probably from a difference between him and 
us on this fandamental point arises our difference on the objects which may 
be legitimately pursued in the treatment of criminals. e shall subse- 
quently state our opinion of the causes of crime ; meantime we may advert 
to a view of the rights of society in dealing with offenders, which appears 
to settle the question of our right to punish one man in order to deter 
another. When we have caught somebody committing an injury on the 
property or person of another, and ask what shall be done with him, is the 
gislature, with Archbishop Whately, entitled to say that “it strongly 
suspects that there are, or at least may be, other people disposed to a 
criminal course of action, and that it will be highly useful to society to 
inflict on this one such punishment as may deter them from committing 
crime?” To be able to answer this question according to reason and just- 
ice, we must obtain answers to a few preliminary queries. We ask, who are 
these other people? If they have transgressed and been punished, they 
know punishment by experience in their own persons, and do not require 
that another should be punished to warn them: if they have not offended, 
we only suspect that they exist. Do these suspicions, then, warrant us in 
punishing the offender whom we have caught flagrante delicto, to deter 
unknown persons from doing what we only surmise they are disposed to do? 
We think not. What connection is there between the convicted offender 
and them? None that we can discover. Is he responsible in any way for 
their conduct, as a parent is for his child, or a master for his servant? 
Certainly not; for not only has he no authority over them, but neither he 
nor we know who they are! Then why should even one pang of sufferi 
be inflicted on Aim with the purpose of deterring them from crime? 
cannot conceive a rational answer to this question. 


Sia Psychology. 


PHYSICAL INFLUENCE OF 
MENTAL STATES AND IMPRESSIONS, 











From immemorial time the impression has been almost universal, that 
there is a certain mystical power in faith, whose efficacy is displayed 
not only in the religious and other subjective operations of the soul, but 
often, also, in various forms of outer and physical manifestation. This 
impression, indeed, has its full sanction in the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, as well as in the religious and mythical writings of all ancient 
nations. The great founder of the Christian religion, indeed, graduated 
his miracles in some measure according to the faith which he found among 
the people. The beneficiaries of his healing U gree were frequently told, 
“ according to thy faith so be it unto thee.” He taught that they, and they 
only, who believed on him could be saved; and on one occasion he inti- 
mated to his disciples that if they had faith which might be compared to 
the interior qualities of the grain of mustard-seed, they might remove 
mountains. ‘ 

Not unfrequently does the power of faith and the disadvantage of its 
absence, become manifest in our own times, and in operations far less sac 
and important than many of those narrated in the sacred writings. Thus, 
the teacher of religion exhorts his sorrowing and stricken hearer to faith, 
and in proportion as the latter finds himself able to exercise it, he is really 
and interiorly blessed and comforted. The magnets and psychological 
investigator (not unworthy to be mentioned in this connection) can 
their scientific testimony to the efficacy of faith in all experiments and 
processes in that interior department of research; and these are often 














made fully sensible of the influence of skepticiem in obstructing and 
neutralizing the operations of the physical forces on which their exterior 


| demonstrations are dependent. 


Minds resting upon the merely exterior and sensuous plane find it 
difficult to comprehend why this should be so. They argue that a truth 
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is a truth, whether believed or disbelieved, and 
that neither our faith nor unfaith can have any 
influence upon its outer manifestation. This logic 
is correct when applied to all principles and 
forces dependent solely upon physical conditions 
for their outer development; and we see not 
how @ mere outer, sensuous belief or disbelief 
in any thing can directly influence eventualities 
in any case. We now proceed, however, by the 
aid of a number of curious facts, to show that in 
the department of psychodynamics “ faith,’’ in 
the true acceptation of the term, implies the 
presence of an influence far more deep and po- 
tential than mere external “belief ;” that it 
implies a condition of soul impregnated with 
the spiritual germs, and surcharged with the 
spiritual forces adequate to the given outer pro- 
duction, and that if these inner conditions can 
exist without an external belief, the object is 
nevertheless secured. We will commence our 
illustrations with facts so far on the material 
plane as to be easily comprehensible to material- 
istic minds, and thence we will ascend oy gre 
dations to more interior phenomena and induc- 
tions, 

From facts which have doubtless been far more 
numerous than have been their critical observers 
and recorders, it is known that by resigniag our 
thoughts unreservedly to the contemplation of 
an object or person, we become more or less, 
according to our susceptibilities, imbued or iden- 
tified with the interior qualities of that object or 


person. 
An illustration of this law in its more tangible . 


manifestations, is furnished in the case of a wo- 
man, who, on intently gazing and deeply medi- 
tating upon a brilliant display of the aurora 
borealis, became a perfect electric battery, and 
gave off sparks for months afterwards.* A fact 
exactly analogous to this came under my own 
personal observation. A young man of my in- 
timate acquaintance, and who was distinguished 
for great powers of clairvoyance, had the power 
of surcharging his hair with electricity by simply 
fixing his mind upon the moon! I saw him per- 
form and repeat this experiment to my entire 
satisfaction, and I can speak of the facts, incred- 
ible as they seem, with the most repese assur- 
ance. It was on a frosty moonlight night, and 
he was standing upon a thick woollen carpet. By 
fixing his mind intently on the moon for ten or 
fifteen seconds, and then passing a comb through 
his hair, electric sparks would be given off from 
the latter in abundance. He would then with- 
draw his mind from the moon for a few seconds, 
aud the sparks which his hair yielded by friction 
would gradually diminish in quantity, until they 
would entirely disappear. The same mental ab- 
straction would be reinduced, and the sparks 
would appear again as before. He assumed, 
during the time, different positions in the room, 
and the experiment was repeated and varied, 
until all possibility of doubt was extinguished. 

_ These states of psychical abstraction —of inte- 
rior abandonment, 80 to , to the object of 
contemplation—are illustrative of those inter- 
nal states of soul necessarily accompanying faith, 
using that term in its highest and most interior 
sense. By mentally fusing themselves, as it were, 
into a oneness with the objects contemplated, both 
the woman and the young man became, for the 
time being, physically the recipients of what we 
may sup to be the distinctive elements in 
the constitution and dynamics of those objects, 
in which it is extremely probable, not to say cer- 
tain, that electricity plays a conspicuous part. 

The same law which is here discovered to have 
occasionally manifest applications on the physi- 
eal, has still more perfect applications on the 
Physiological plane. Thus it is known, from in- 
humerable tests, that if a magnetically suscepti- 

€ person come into the presence of, and in 
mental sympathy with, a sick patient, he will be 





* This feet, | T am told, fs stated in Silliman’s “American 


pe oe of Science,” but I cannot now point to the volume 








vory liable to exporience in his owa m the 
aches and pains of that person; whilst, oa the 
other hand, a diseased man may in some degree 
imbibe health from a healthy m, by entering 
into close mental relations with him. These re- 
sults will take place, other things equal, 
in proportion to that degree of a} m with 
which one fuses himself with, and loses himself 
in another. 

Moreover, it is known that if a person, dis- 
eased however badly, has a distinct and perfect 
conception of the state of health, and can by a 
process of mental abstraction dwell i in 
that state, he will most probably recover y, 
if not instantly from the disease as it the 
body : while, if one interiorly conceives that he 
is going to die at acertain time, he will most 

robably die accordingly, unless relieved of that 
mpression. But such are the nervo-dynamic 
states of the mind which are usually termed 
“faith.” They are conceptions or imbibitions of 
¢ spiritual germs and dynamic elements of the 
corresponding outer and physical conditions, and 
when those conditions are ph brought 
about, then their internally and mentally con- 
ceived germs may be said to be born. 

A still more perfect illustration of our subject 
is furnished in those exceedingly curious phe- 
nomena called nevi-materni, or mothers’ marks. 
They are marks or blemishes which, it seems 
established beyond all doubt, are produced upon 
the body of the child by some strong impression 
which took possession of the mother’s mind du- 
ring gestation. The law governing the produc- 
tion of these marks seems to have been known 
in very ancient times, and the Israelitish patri- 
arch took advantage of its application in the 
animal kingdom, in greatly increasing his pos- 
sessions. (See Genesis xxx. 37-39). The ope- 
rations of this law have been noted in all subse- 
quent times, and almost any number of cases in 
its illustration might now be collected. It will 
be sufficient for our present purpose, however. 
to cite the following, which rest on good medical 
authority. They are related, among others, <_ 

r. 


a writing from Marietta, Ohio, to 


ixon, editor of the New York “ Scalpel.” 

A favorite heifer, belonging to a man in the 
town of Rutland, Vt., one day stuck fast in the 
mire. The owner of the beast being at the time 
absent from home, his wife, who was pregnant, 
went to her assistance. After endeavoring in 
vain to extricate her from her uncomfortable sit- 
uation, she became exhausted, and, sitting down 
by the side of the animal, commenced patting 
her on the head, admiring and playing with a 
curl in the centre of her forehead. The woman’s 
child was born some months after, having a tuft 
of coarse hair, which, in color and quality, was 
quite unlike that upon the other part of the head, 
covering nearly one-half of the forehead, and 
having the same curl which existed in the fore- 
head of the animal. 

A man residing in Clarendon, Vt., while cross- 
ing the North river near Albany, in a boat, some 
years since, was assaulted by another man with 
a broken oar, and a deep gash was cut through 
his scalp. In this wounded condition he returned 
home to his pregnant wife, who, of course, was 
deeply horrified at the spectacle. Some seven 
or eight months afterward she gave birth to a 
child, upon whose scalp was a wound correspond- 
ing in shape and position with that made upon 
her husband’shead. By means of adhesive straps 
the wound was made to heal, and the child lived. 

Some years ago a clerg , in Providence, 
R. L, while riding oat with his wife in a sleigh, 
encountered a span of horses attached to another 
sleigh, which were running away. The man was 
somewhat injured, and his wife was greatly 
frightened ; she became possessed with the idea 
that the top part of her husband’s head was 
carried away, and could not persuade herself 
of the contrary, until she had repeatedly placed 
her hand on the top part of his head to ascer- 

tain whether it was there. Some months after- 
ward the lady brought forth a child which had a 
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face, but had no head or brain above its eyes! 
It lived but a short time. ~ 

A friend of mine knows of a lady on whose 
back, between the shoulders, is the perfect im- 
pression of a mouse, hair and all, flattened down 
to the surface of the skin. Several months be- 
fore she was bora, her mother was frightened at 
& mouse which got between her clothes and her 
skin at that portion of her person. 

As these singular markings are always found 
to be sequences of corresponding impressions or 
psychical states of the mother at some period 
during the process of gestation, it is of course 
legitimate to look to psychical laws for their ex- 
planation. This explanation will be distinctly 
apprehended, when it is considered that the soul 
or interior life-force of any thing is the germ o 
its subsequent growth, and that the specific quali- 
ties of that soul or life-force necessarily deter- 
mine the character of its outer manifestations, 
in generals and particulars, and that the prolific 
psychical germs in the human world ean no more 
produce results con to their own nature, 
than the seed of the apple can produce a grape- 
vine, or the trunk of an oak can send forth the 
branches of a pine. Now, the mother is the 
trunk from which the infant grows, as a branch 
grows from the trunk of a tree—the soul of the 
mother, like the life of the tree, being the funda- 
mental and governing principle in determining 
the character and form of the offspring. If the 
soul of the mother, therefore, during gestation, 
receives a distinct and ineradicable impression, 
either from the outer or inner world, such im- 
pression becomes an integral part or quality of 
the soul—is permanently inwoven in the very 
texture of its composition— and ey 
must be in some way represented in the offspring 
or outer production, of which the soul is the 
germ. If, for example, the prospective mother 
is deeply and psychically impressed by the pres- 
ence of an animal, that animal, in its ideal 
qualities and features, so far becomes absolutely 
a part of her soul, and must necessarily be 
represented in some way (either conspicuous] 
or otherwise) in her future offspring, of whic 
her soul, with its qualities, impressions, &c., is 
the potential germ. And so, if the mother, during 
pregnancy, habitually contemplates and is deeply 
impressed with beautiful objects in art or nature, 
or dwells in high and holy thoughts in the de- 
partments of morals and religion, corresponding 
characteristics will necessarily be imparted to 
the offspring, according to the same law. 

It may thus be seen that the whole structure 
and constitutional qualities, not only of indi- 
vidual but of collective humanity, are depend- 
ent, in a great degree, upon the mental states 
and impressions which entered into the compo- 
sition of their fetal germs. By the light of 
analogies here rendered obvious, we may ascend 
to the perception of another truth. It is that 
any thing which is conceived in the soul may 
have an external birth in a manner and form 
according to the nature and degree of that con- 
ception. If the geometrical powers of the archi- 
tect or sculptor conceive, there may be a resultant 
birth which will be an exact material clothing of 
the image or pattern conceived and ideally 
formed in the soul. If, in the more interior 
depths of his psychical nature, a man can full 
conceive and form the abiding germs of moral, 
physiological, and material states in the outer 
world, then those conceptions, as by a creative 
psychical energy eonstantly supplied from the 
infinite world of soul above man, may have a 
full and corresponding birth in the sensible 
world, even though they consist in the healing 
of grievous diseases, or in the removal of moun- 
tains. 

Whenever the Christian’s great teacher, there- 
fore, said to an applicant for his beneficence, 
“According to os aith so be it unto thee,” his 
meaning was as if he had said, “‘Accerding to 
thy psychical eenneetinns ee living thought- 
germs and mental impressions which thou hast 
trustingly, confidingly, and abidingly admitted 
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into thy soul, so be the birth of the correspond- 
ing outer reality.” No other kind of “ faith” 
than that which is here 0 can ever be 
efficacious in the outer development of its ob- 
jects. The assertion will, doubtless, at first blush 
seem oxiecal to many --that such outer evo- 
lutions of the objects of faith take place by an 
application of the same general law which gov- 
erns the phenomena of the nevi-materni; but 
the strangeness of this assertion will diminish as 
reflection upon it becomes matured. 

We had no intention when we commenced this 
article to give it even the faintest theological 
feature ; but as we believe that our position will 
be acceptable to all sects and parties, we cannot 
stop short of one other most important corolla- 
ry with which it is connected. It is that to be- 
Leve in Christ— to have a saving faith in him— 
is to have Christ in the soul as a permanent, 
living, prolific conception, and in that case, the 
outer life of man—the birth of that conception— 
will be in all respects Christ-like. 

As our article is already protracted, we leave 
some obvious conclusions relative to the respon- 
sibilities of prospective mothers, and of mental 
conceivers of the outer conditions and practica- 


bilities of life, to the good sense of the ay 





THE HOME WE LOVE. 


BY EE. A. H. G. 
Tue home we love is no costly pile 
Of titled wealth or courtly style ; 
No stately mansion marks the spot, 
No princely halls nor coral grot; 
No sculptured marbles line the way, 
No jet d'eaus round their fountains play 
Nor hanging gardens, choice and fair 
With rare exotics scent the air. 


But it is a sweet sequestered spot, 

With a grassy lawn and a vine-clad cot, 
Where native flowers of every hue, 

From the wild rose red to the harebell blue, 
Sweet odors fling with a lavish hand, 
Decoying forth a fairy band, 

Who waltz and whirl through the scented air, 
To revel at will o'er our gay parterre. 


Fair Hygeia dwells in our blest retreat, 

With the rosy wood-nymphs, coy and sweet ; 
The Naiads, too, round our fountains dwell, 
Filling the air with » choral swell ; 

And as we list to the magic strain, 

The echoes wake, and a wild refrain 

Comes rolling back in a silvery tone 

From rocks and hills to our own sweet home. 


Kind Ceres guards our golden grain, 

As it nods and sways on the smiling plain ; 
And Pomona, couched in her leafy bower, 
Our fruits protects from the insect’s power ; 
While gayly reigns the Floral Queen, 
With graceful majesty and mien, 

Flinging around our rustic bowers 

Her richest gifts, the odor of flowers. 


Our rural home! so cherished a spot 

The wide world round affordeth us not, 
With its treasured joys, so rich and rare, 
Clastered around the Penates there. 

A three-fold cord is around it flung, 

And the Love-law dwells on every tongue, 
While knowledge gained from Nature's lore 
Our joys increases for evermore. 


We range so free o'er our pleasant lea, 

With hearts as blithe as the wild bird free! 
And no gilded pageants dare intrude 

Their spurious joys on our solitude. 

Content with blessings within our reach, 
We've wealth in abundance for all and for each. 
Our home is so happy, our hearts are so free, 
We wish all the world as contented as we. 





DOUBLE-ROW HAND CORN-PLANTER. 





DOUBLE-ROW HAND CORN- 
PLANTER. 


Corn is the most important grain of this coun- 
try. By looking over the census of 1850, we 
find that there were six times as many bushels of 
corn raised in the United States, as of wheat. 
It is a crop peculiar to no portion of the country, 
but is raised from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans ; 
and we believe there is no State that does 
not raise more bushels of Indian corn than it 
does of wheat. ‘ 

The amount raised in the United States in 
1850 was, in round numbers, six hundred million 
bushels. This, on an average of forty bushels 

r acre, would require fifteen million acres of 
and, and near twenty-four thousand years’ labor 
to aes it, allowing two acres for a day’s work, 
which is as much as can be done by the old 
method, taking the different parts of the coun 
together. This would cost, at two hundred dol- 
lars a year (small board included), four 
million eight hundred thousand dollars. 

As one of the great ones of earth said, “ He 
who causes two blades of to grow where 
one grew before is a benefactor to the world,” 
so we consider the inventor who produces an 
improvement by which a year’s labor is saved, 
is also a public benefactor : for that year can be 
employed for the physical, mental, and moral im- 
provement of mankind, and the — wealth 
of earth remains as great as before. 

Annexed is a drawing of Randall & Jones's 
Double-Row Corn-Planting machine, a great 
labor-saving implement, which we examined at 
the late State Fair in this city, and which re- 
ceived the first premium there, as also at the Wis- 
consin and Iowa State Fairs, and at all county 
Fairs East and West, where it has been presented 
the fall. 

© time, labor or expense has been by 
the inventors to perfect their machine ; and their 
labors have not n lost, but crowned with the 
greatest success. Their implement has been 
thoroughly tested for two years, and has become 
a universal favorite with the farmers. Its success 
is almost wi t a parallel ; its sales can al- 
ready be by thousands, and it has not 
been presen’ one-fourth of the United States, 


The wei the machine is only from eight 
to ten 


s, and from t to Ive acres 
can be p with it in a day, as easily as one 
or two . The of it is 


very simp ean be in five minutes 
by any ordinary capacity. The boxes 





represented in front are filled with corn. Then 
simply pressing the lower black points into the 
ground and pushing down the levers, as repre- 
sented in the cut, does all the work, separates 
the corn from the mass, drops and covers it at 
an adjusted and uniform depth in the soil. Thus, 
by just setting down the machine, raising and 
moving forward, an operation which a person 
can repeat from thirty to fifty times per minute, 
on smooth land, and from thirty to forty, on 
rough, two rows are dropped and covered faster 
and more accurately than one row can be drop- 
ped by hand. 

And its merits as a labor-saving machine does 
not end at planting, but reaches far into cultiva- 
ting. A large number of farmers who have used 
it, testify that they cultivate their corn without 
the use of a hoe just as cleanly as they hitherto 
did with it. This is due to its accuracy in check- 
rowing and close planting in the hill. 

Its perfect adaptation to all conditions and 
consistencies of soil renders its use practicable 
in every part of the country, and it can be used | 
as well on rough as smooth ground in proportion 
to hoe planting. 

Dealing with the ground only where the hill is 
to be made, it cannot be choked or clogged like 
the old wheel and gear or plough method. It is 
very simple—there are but two movable pieces 
besides the levers in the whole machine. There 
there are no slides, valves, or eprings, to get out 
of order. It is very durable in all its parts, and 
so adjustable that it will plant at any width or 
depth, or, on an average, any number of kernels 
of any size. It is not alone adapted to corn, but 
can be used to as good advan for broom-corn, 
peas, beans, &e. Its planting is uniform, never 
——- deep at one time and shallow at another. 

t presses the earth beneath the seed and not 

upon it, thus facilitating the sprouting of the 

rm, and leaving the blade free to grow, while 
root has an opportunity to get a firm hold. 

By a general use of this planter in the United 
States, at least three million dollars would be 
saved in planting alone ; an amount sufficient to 
give every public school in the Union over sixty 

ollars, or enough to place a newspaper in every 
family in our country. 

Any person desirous of more information con- 
concerning this implement will address Randall 
& Jones, Rockford, Illinois, or F. R. Jones, Loch 
Sheldrake, Sullivan county, N. Y. Randall & 
Jones manufacture for the New England and 
Western States, and F. R. Jones, for New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the rest of the Atlantic States. 
The price in all parts of the country is $10. 
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Viterarp Wotices. 


Att Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, tegether with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our at the Publishers’ prices, 
Eveorean Works ot bye medi eer meet ot We erie 

Books sent by on receipt ice. 
id, and directed 
Broadway, New, 





as follows: Fow ters anp WELL, 
York. 





Tue Ways or Lire. Showing the right way and 
Wrong Way; contrasting the High Way and the Low 
Way ; the True Way and the False Way; the Upward 
Way and the Downward Way; the Way of Honor and 
the Way of Dishonor. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver, author of 
“ Hopes and Helps,” “ Mental Sciences,” &c. New York. 
Fowuers anp Weis. Price—muslin, prepaid by mail, 
62) cents. 

We have guide-books and “path-finders” from which to 
learn the ways of travel by railroad and steamer, through 
the various states and countries of the habitable globe, and 
we find them very useful—almost indispensable, in fact ; 
but we are too often content to pursue the “Journey of 
Life” without such aid. Is there not even more danger 
here that we shall take a wrong road? Do we not need a 
moral Path-finder? The young, particularly, should study 
well the “ Ways of Life,” ere they get involved in the laby- 
rinths of evil, and find return to their starting-point impos- 
sible; and here Mr. Weaver has given them just the book 
they need. He describes the various “ways” so plainly, 
that no one can mistake the wrong for the right. The 
“Ways of Life” should go with “ Hopes and Helps” where- 
ever there are men and women, and especially young men 
and women, who need sound and wholesome moral instruc- 
tion, earnest counsel, and cheerful encouragement. We 
hope to see it widely circulated. 

Corne.t’s Primary Geoorapay ; forming Part 
First of a systematic Series of School Geographies. By 
8.8. Cornett. One small quarto vol., 96 pages. [Price, 
prepaid, by mail, 62 cents.] New York: D. Arrieton & 
Co. For sale by Fowrers anp WELLS. 

The reasons given by the author and publishers, for bring- 
ing out a new series of superior works on Geography, are 
the following :— 

“Frest. Only those branches of Geographical Science that 
admit of being brought fully within the comprehension of 
the youthful beginner, have been introduced into the pre- 
sent number of the series. 

“Seconp. At the same time that the memory is called 
into exercise, the understanding is enlightened by copious 
and appropriate illustrations. 

“Tarrp. The youthful student is put in possession of a 
simple and easy method of memorizing the contents of a 
map, by means of a carefully systematized set of questions. 

“Fourra. The work is so arranged, and the science so im- 
parted, that teachers, parents, trustees, and others, may satis- 
factorily ascertain, at any stage of the pupil's advancement, 
what he knows of the science. 

“Firra. The mechanical exeention of the work is equal 
or superior to that of any other school-book extant, and will 
commend itself. 

“Srxta. The system pursued throughont the entire series, 
is calculated to save at least one-half the time heretofore re- 
quired for the purpose, and at the same time, secure to the 
student greater and permanent results.” 

Decidedly superior, in every point of view, to any school 
geography ever before published in America. We thank 
the author, as a public benefactor, and commend the pub- 
lishers for the excellence of its mechanical execution. May 
they be rewarded, while our American youth are to be so 
greatly benefited. 


Tue Caste or Orranto; a Gothic Story. By 
Horace Watroue, Earl of Orford. With a Memoir of 
the Author. Phila.: Henry ©. Bamp. Sold by C. Shep- 
ard and Co. New York. [Price 75 cents, postage, 12 
cents. ] 

This is one of the romances that has stood the test of time, 
and has received the commendation of such men as Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Dover, Dr. Warburton, and others. 
It has been thonght a new edition would be acceptable to 
the American public, and under this impression the pub- 
lisher has offered the present. 





Lee 


May Duwpas ; or, Passages in a Young Life.—By 
Mrs. Tuomas Getperr. New York. Ropert H. Car- 
ter & Broruzn, !854. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cts.) 
This story is designed to illustrate the influence of exam- 

ple on young and unformed characters, and to show that 

correct religious principles are the only safeguard for the 
young soul, in its conflicts on the battle-field of Life. 
Woman’s Rieuts Tracts.—Some of the friends 
of the Woman's Rights movement have collected a number 
of the best Speeches, Addresses, &c., on the subject, which 
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they have published in a neat 12mo, volume, of 126 pages. | 
Price prepaid by mail, 15 cents. It contains the speech of 


Wendall Phillips, at Worcester; the Call for the first Wo- 


man’$ Rights Convention; Theodore Parker's sermon on 


the Public Functions of Woman; the Enfranchisetnent of 


Woman, from the Westminster Review ; Woman and Her | 


Wishes, by Rev. J. W. Higginson; The Responsibility of 


Woman, by Mrs, C. I. H. Nichols, editor Windham Cownty | 
Vt. Democrat, &c. The book may be ordered singly, or by 


the quantity, from Fowzers ano We11s, 808 Broadway, 
N. Y. 


Tue Works or ALExanpER Carson.—New York. 

Epwarp H. Fiercuer, 1954 

These valuable Theological works are compiled in five 
volumes of about two hundred and fifty pages each, and to 
the clergyman and biblical student will prove an invaluable 
treasure. The Christian Freeman, speaking of the author, 
says: 

“The Rev. Alexander Carson was one of the first biblical 
critics of the age. The great and almost singular excellen- 
cies of this most extraordi man, are his clear philo- 
sophical conceptions, and his fearless philosophical spirit ; 
even the German exegetical writers are onl. lars, The 
true critic is made up of the scholar and philosopher com- 
bined.” See advertisement. 

— . 
Tue Boar Crvs ; or, The Bunkers of Rippleton. 

—A Tale for Boys. By Or1rver Ortic. Boston. Brown, 

Raa, & Co., 1855. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cts.] 

One of the most interesting books for the young we have 
lately seen. It is just such a story as children—boys espe- 
cially, like; and has, withal, some exeellent moral lessons. 





Lies anp VioLets; or, Thoughts in Prose and | 


Verse, on the True Graces of Maidenhood. By Rosatta 


Beit. New York. J. C. Derpy, 1855. [Price, prepaid 


by mail, $1.50.) 


Flowers of the intellect and the heart culled with judi- 


cious care, and arranged with faultless taste. 
made up of brief articles in prose and verse, original and 


The book is | 


selected, from the pens of some of.the best writers in this | 


and other countries. The design and the execution of the 
work are both good. Rosalia, (a floral name—rose et lis), 
has arranged her flowers in fine boquets. 1, Esthetic; 2. 
Intellectual; 3. Affectional: 4 Devotional; 5. Domestic. 
It is beautifully “ got up,” makes a handsome gift-book, and 
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Humanity ww THE Crry.—A series of Discourses 
by E. H. Cuarre. Now York: For sale by Fowiers 
anp Wetis. [Price $1.00: postage, prepaid, 15 cents.] 
Mr. Chapin is not only one of the best writers and one of 

the most eloquent pulpit orators of thi; country, but he has 
taken a prominent place among the progressive spirits of 
the age. The volume before us will add to his reputation 
as a writer, a thinker, and a reformer. The subjects of the 
lectures are as follows : 

The Lessons of the Street; Man and Machinery; The 
Strife for Precedence ; The Symbols of the Republic; The 
Springs of Social Li’e; The Allies of the Tempter; The 
Children of the Poor ; The Help of Religion. 

This is not a seetarian book, and wi! be gladly welcomed 
in every family into which it may find its way. It will 
help the cause of practical Christianity wherever it goes. 
Read it, and heed its appeals in behalf of “ Humanity in 
Cities"—now,more than ever before, needing your aid!—~ 
Lije Mlustrated, 5 a 
Heartstase; or, The Brother’s Wife. By the 

Author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” New York. D. Ar- 

PLetTon & Co. 1854, 

This is a reprint of an English work by an author who is 
creating considerable interest in the minds of the novel- 
reading public, on the other side of the water. The style is 
lively and agreeable, and the moral tone of the book appa- 
rently pure. 

Tae Sropent.—This favorite with the young 
folks is as fresh and sparkling as ever. Send for it if you 
are a teacher, or if you have a family of children. See Ad- 
vertisement In another column. 


Darm_y Memoranpum Books ror 1855,—Our 
neighbors, Francis any Lourrer, 77 Maiden Lane, New 
York, have anticipated the wants of the people, and have 
manufactured a large supply of excellent Pocket Memoran- 
dums, in every desirable style, from the most elegant gilt 
morocco to the plain cheap varieties, at prices ranging from 
$2 to 50 cents, 

They also manufacture all sorts and styles of Account 
Books, Inks, Manifold Letter Writers, Copying and Seal 
Presses, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Envelopes, Tracing Paper, 
Sample Cards, ete., Fancy and Staple Stationery, Writing 
Paper, Writing Desks, etc., ete. 


Rura Hatt; a Domestic Tale of the Present 
Time. By Fanny Freen. Pp. 400. [Price $1.25, postage 
prepaid, 15 cents.) New York: Mason Broriens. 

This eagerly-expected work is now before us, chastely 
arrayed and decorated with exquisite taste. Fanny Fern's 
admirers are counted by the hundred thousand. We think 
“Ruth Hall” will more than meet public expectation in re- 


| gard to it; if it does not, then the public have expected too 


is worthy of a place on the centre-table, as well as ¢ the | 


book-shelf. 


Brorner Jonatuan’s Corrace; or, A Legend of | 


the Fallen. By Henry H. Tatror. New York. Fran- 

cis Hart, [Price, postage prepaid, 87 cents.] 

This is another additton to the literature of the temper- 
ance movement, and aims to portray, in a series of con- 
nected sketches, the baleful consequences flowing from the 
use of alcoholic drinks. It has no great merit as a literary 
performance, but conveys some excellent moral lessons. 


Tue Practicat. Exocvtionist anpD ACADEMICAL 
Reaper and Spgaker. By Jonn W.S. Hows, Professor 
of Elocution in Columbia College. BR. E. Peterson and 
Co., Phila. [Price, post paid, $!.25,] 

In our schoolboy days we should have considered the 
possession of a volume like this a fortune in itself, and even 
now we have looked through its pages with much interest 
and pleasure. The greater proportion of the extracts in the 
volume have never before been incorporated into any simi- 
lar work; and there is scarcely an eminent name in modern 
literature that is not represented by some acknowledged 
“gem” of composition. Beside the extracts the work con- 
tains a brief treatise on Practical Elocution, which is far 
from being the least valuable part. We can give the whole 
our hearty commendation. 








much for human genius to perform: it is certainly a work 
of much interest, of great power, and of a highly useful 
character. Its influence is on the right side,—on the side of 
humanity, of honest worth and of human progress. 

Fanny Fern is a “progressive.” She is down on fogy- 
ism and canting hypocrisy. She has an eye, a mind, and a 
heart, for the developments of the age; and “Ruth Hall” 
will, if we are not much mistaken, prove a powerful advo- 
cate for “ Woman's Rights.” Fanny seems to be a practical 
Phrenologist. That examination of “Ruth Hall's” head is 
certainly done in a most masterly manner; and a famous 
head “Ruth” has, too. We suspect that is the authoress's 
own Phrenological character, as given by a veritable profes- 
sor. It is almost good enough to be such, at all events, and 
is well worth an attentive perusal. 


AMERICAN Puowetic Journat, is the name of 
a new monthly, devoted to the writing and printing reform, 
and to general literature and science, the first number of 
which has been received from the publisher, R. P. Pros- 
ser, of Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a handsomely printed and 
well edited work, and will, we are sure, deserve success, 
It has been established to supply the large and increasing 
number of phonetic readers with a first class periodical, 
filled with reading matter suited to the requirements of the 
intelligent of the nineteenth century. Terms, $32.00 a 


| year. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


For sale at this office, or prepaid by mail, on re- 
celpt of the price. Address Fowiers anp WE118, 308 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Tue Sunseurs Saat by aieay Howitt. a “4 
trated, 


Lire IN Te Cxxanivos vs. THE ‘Busu, by Mire 
Moodie, . ° $2 
Scrence AND Mec HLANISM. «—INustrated by exam- 
ples in the New York Exhibition, ! 853-54, $5.50. 
Tue Warre Bore and other Pesms, for Child- 
ren, . ° 62e. 
Our Doors AT ‘Ives Ww. ILD, ‘by N. P. Willis, $1.37. 
Genera Notions or ras pea qhperer: Tilus- 
trations, $2.00. 


Ruta Hatt, by Fanny Fern, a $1.25. 


Tue Lanps or Tae Saracen, or Pictures * —_ 


estine, by Bayard Taylor, . . 
Live or P. T. aren by himself. — Portrait 
and Mlustrations,. . $2 
HUMANITY IN THE Cry, by Rev. E. H. ‘conpin 
Portrait, . 1.00, 
Tue REPUBLICAN Court. Quarto. 
very fine, . 
Lire oF —— Gnewt EY, 7 J. Parton. 
trated, 


21 Portraits 
$2 


ies 
25 


Scrence AND Ant oF ELocurios axp cuuanten 
$'.25, 


by W. Putnam, . 
THOUGHTS TO Hee AND TO Cure n.—Second Se- 
ries, . T5e. 
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THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
FoR 1855, CONTAINS 
Ontemat Essays by our best writers on Hy- 


dropathy, Physiology, Anatomy, Chemistry, Food, Clothing, | 


Air, Sleep, Exercise—phbysical and mental,—Labor, Recrea- 
tion, and Rest. 
GeneraL ArticLes, covering the whole Phi- 


losophy and Practice of Water-Cure, including Discussions, 


in which the pro and con shall be presented, Facts and 
Personal experiences recorded, together with every new 
discovery relating to the Healing art. 

Dietetics.—In this department we shall be 
both general and specific, pointing out the proper food of 
man, encouraging the cultivation and use of Fruits and Far- 
inacea, and discouraging the use of substances injurious. 

Torics or THE Monta, will embrace a critical 
review of the current medical literature, found in the Jour- 
nals of other schools, with articles upon timely topics and 
suggestions upon subjects of general interest. 

MisceLLaNneous.—* Posting up the reader’’ on 
the progress of “Vater-OCure at home and abroad. Of new 
Establishments and all other items bearing on the subject. 

Home Vorces.—Interesting extracts from let- 
ters, and correspondents, on land and sea, including the evi- 
dence and testimony of experienced witnesses. 

Vanietres.—Prose and Poetry, gathered from 
the spheres—mundane and ethereal,—with relishes of wit 
and wisdom. 

Tue Dress Rerorm.—We shall continue to 
advocate this, for both male and female, until we obtain a 
more graceful, healthful, and appropriate covering for the 
Human form divine, than we now possess. 

ProresstonaL.— All medical questions of a 
general character, will receive a public answer in this im- 
portant department. 

MarrimoyiaL.—Those who deem it proper may 
avail themselves of this comparatively new mode of form- 
ing acquaintances, and obtaining congenial companions. 
Thus far it has been popular, and in many instances turned 
to a satisfactory account. 

Lrrerary Notices.—New Books, Music, etc., 
will be noticed according to their merits, Our readers shall 
be kept informed of important issues in Europe and America. 

ADVERTISEMENTS of a useful and appropriate 
character will be inserted to a limited extent. 


fa Sex Prosrectes, for Terms. 














OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


For One Howprtp Dowtars, two hundred 
copies of either the Purewotocic: or Water-Ours Jovr- 
NALS will be sent, one year, to one or a8 many different post- 
offices as there are subscribers, and a premium of Ten Do.- 
wsan, aay 


For Fiery Dot.ars, one hundred copies of the 
Jovana.s, and Five Dotiars in books. 


For Twenty-Five Douiars, fifty copies of the 
Jovrnars, and Two Douiars in books. 


For Tex Doxiars, twenty copies of the Jour- 


wars, and One Do.zar in books. 


For a single copy of either JounnaL, Onze 
Donan. 


Premium Booxs may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mail, the 
amount, in postage stamps, shouid be sent to prepay the 
same; if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is received. 


Piease Specrry.—When renewing subscrip- 


| tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted,— 


the Purenoioercat, Water-Cunrs, or Lirs [LiusTrasep. 


Ciops may be composed of persons residing 
in all parts of the United States or Canadas. It will be all 
the same to the publishers, whether they send the Journals 


to one, or a hundred different places. 


Extra Nompers of the Journat, for specimens, 
will cheerfully be furnished (of such as we have to spare), 
with which to obtain new subseribers. The reading of a 
single number will usually be sufficient to incline every in- 
telligent MAN or WoMAN to subscribe. 


New York or Eastern fands are always pre- 
ferred, though bills on any specie-paying bank will be re- 


| ceived by the Publishers, at par. 


In Apvance.——The exceedingly small price at 
which our Journals are furnished, singly, or in clubs, pre- 


| eludes the possibility of continuance on any other principle 





than that of payment in ad ; quently, no names 


| are entered ou our book till paid for, and none are contin- 


ued longer than paid for, unless the subscription be renewed. 

Tue only way to secure complete files of the 
Journals, is by subscribing for them at the beginning of the 
volumes, The Journals are not stereotyped. 


Request To Postmasters.—Postmasters will 
confer a special favor on their customers, on us, and all 
other publishers, if they will stamp the name of their post- 
office PLAINLY on all letters, so that whea correspondents 
fail, as they often do, to insert in their letters the name of 
the town and State, we may find out where they come from 
by the stamp of the postmaster. The present mode of 
stamping letters, and the carelessness of many writers, often 
leaves us in the dark. 

Wuewn Booxs are wanted to go by mail, the 
order should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers. 

Frienps, What say you? Shall we have the 
pleasure of enrolling you among the hopefal band of co- 
workers for 1855? If so, give us your name, your influ- 
ence, and aid, See Prosprctvs, on the last page. 

Discount.—For Three Dollars, the Water-Cure 
Journal, the Porevotoeicat Jovanat, and Lire Iivs- 
TRATED, will be sent to one address a year. 


Letters addressed to the Publishers should be 
plainly written, containing the name of the wnrrrer, the 
Post-Orrice, County and State. Please address, post-Paip, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


The New Volame commences with January, 1855. Subscriptions 
may be-ent in at once. Now ts the time to begin, 





Our Popular Family Journals 





FowLers AND WELLS, 308 Broad 
way, New York, publish the following Popular 
and Scientific SextaLs, which afford an excellent 
opportunity for bringing before the Public all 
subjects of general interest. 





Lire Inuustratep. A New Frrst- 
Class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to Enrerrtain- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Proeress. Designed to 
encourage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELI- 
ANCE, and activity among the people ; to point 
out the means of profitable economy ; and to dis- 
cuss and illustrate the LEADING IDEAS OF THE DaY ; 
to record all signs of Progress ; and to advocate 
POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Its columns contain Original Essays— Histori- 
cal, Biographical, and Descriptive ; Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure ; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, ete. ; Articles on Science, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the 
Markets, General News, and every topic which 
is of importance or interest ; all combining to 
render it one of the Best Fammy NewsPaPers IN 
THe Wortp. Published weekly, at Two DotLars 
& year, in advance. 


Large size and faultless typography. Almost every branch 
of human knowledge is treated of by able witern” A wel- 
come visitor.—Scientijic American. 





THe Water-CuRE JOURNAL AND 
Heravtp or Rerorms. Devoted to Hydropathy, 
its Philosophy and Practice ; to Physiology and 
Anatomy, with illustrative engravings: to Diet- 
etics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published monthly, in convenient form 
for binding, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 


We know of no American periodical which mts a 
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REV. C. WHITE, D.D., ON 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Rarety do we deem it wise to turn aside from 
our promulgation of Phrenological truth to de- 
fend it from attacks, especially those of D.D.’s, 
confessedly the most obstinately antiprogressive 
“dogs in the manger’ of truth; but their bark- 
ing is the least effectual. Yet, for once, we 
deign to answer. 

The article from which the following extracts 
are copied, appeared in the Wew York Evange- 
list, and is written in a more skeptical spirit than 
Tom Paine ever wrote. Only its careful perusal 
can attest how utterly faithless, how doggedly 
skeptical, how darkly infidel in every thing but 
‘« divine revelation,” its writer is. To be so ab- 
solutely skeptical “‘ outside of this boundary,” 
but so swallow-all a believer inside, argues either 
a mental ‘‘ screw loose somewhere,” or else dis- 
belief in revelation ; for if his mind really is so 
darkly, fatally skeptical by natural habit in other 
matters “outside of divine revelation,’ why not 
also inside? If he applied to the Bible a thou- 
sandth part the philosophical disbelief he ex- 
hibits and commends in these articles, he would 
be a worse skeptic than Voltaire ever was. 
Either he should doff a little of his disbelief in 
matters of philosophy, or else apply it to matters 
of “revelation.” See his skepticism and credu- 
lity ludicrously intermingled in the following : 


The confines of this present world indicate 
another line of demarkation improper to be 
transgressed by our unaided powers. Outside 
this boundary, all must be a matter of direct or 
indirect divine revelation. 

This restriction of our studies within this 
world, except so far as God leads us beyond it, 
excludes all inquiries about a previous existence. 

As to preéxistence, implying a transmigration 
of the soul ; as to either existence or conditions 
of existence before entrance into this world, there 
is no knowledge or device whatsoever ; not the 
slightest intimation from any quarter ; not one 
isolated ray of light. We are in ourselves as 
ignorant of any life or experience in a former 
world, as we are in respect to inhabitants, tem- 
ples, libraries, insane asylums, colleges, common 
schools, on the rings of Saturn. Positively, God 
has said nothing to us on this subject. Not one 
word! Not a direct allegation ; not the faintest 
verisimilitude for an inference. We should do 
well to forbear all speculations which reach back 
into a past world, until we have evidence that 
God ever made such a world. 

Respecting the future : beyond divine intima- 
tions our conceptions must be more than vague 
and uncertain—they must be the merest dreams. 
Our senses can find no entrance into the regions 
of departed spirits. We can make no inquiries of 
those who have already passed the dread bourne 
—no traveller returns, 


But we will proceed to copy the passages we 
would especially criticize, appending notes : 

Investigation should be omitted, where evi- 
dently from the nature and manner of the inqui- 
ries, no practical benefit can arise. (1) 

We must believe all scientific and moral truths 
are in some way available to human good, 

It is not by any means to be admitted that the 
Divinity has a store-house of realities and won- 
ders, which, when drawn out of their depths, 
would add no blessing to man. 

If what seems to be evolved in any of our 
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analyses and deductions subserve no valuable 

end whatever; be manifestly applicable to no 

improvement—to no mitigation of evil—to no 

ministration of —we may believe ourselves 

groping in delusions, and may well pause in our 
# researches, 

Mesmerism and spirit-rapping are of this de- 
scription. By the former some have been thought 
to be cured of disease, but after the thrill of im- 
agination and the excitement of expectation were 
over, the patients sunk down just where they 
were before. 

Through fifty years of animal magnetism, not 
ten, not five, not three cases of cure, can be found 
in all Europe and America. (2) 

The clairvoyant has been resorted to to find 
stolen property, and to obtain many other kinds 
of information. Much is supposed to have been 
obtained ; but nobody has been blessed ; no so- 
ciety has been advanced ; no possession of human 
life has been improved; no assignable good has 
resulted. 

Tables have been reputed to be moved by 
spirit-rappers ; but no tables of the hungry have 
been spread with food. Spirits have been under- 
stood to reveal the invisible world ; but _it has 
not transpired that there has been in consequence 
any preparation of men for its momentous reali- 
ties, or even any temporary reclaiming of the 
wretched and guilty. 

(1) Who can say beforehand, whether practical 
good can come of this or that research. Mag- 
netic researches are made, not without any 
thought of that telegraphic discovery which re- 
sulted therefrom. It is enough to know that we 
are searching for truth—for the Deity never 
ordained a truth which was not practically ap- 
plicable to the promotion of human happiness. 
Indeed, his two next sentences contradict his 
previous assertion, and then the third contradicts 
its two previous ones. 

(2) A downright contradiction, of truth, on 
ipse dixit—just such as old fogy D.D.’s deal in— 
flatly controverted by every one who has ever 
attempted its application to the relief of pain, or 
the cure of disease. A hundred times the writer 
has been relieved of intense pain in the head and 
other parts, by the magnetic process. Ten thou- 
sand such witnesses give the lie to this D.D.'s 
dogmatic, skeptical assertion. And wherever it 
is applied it will ease pain, and cure curable 
diseases. The writer has cured many, and if it 
were more universally applied, its good would 
be commensurate. The heads of those families 
who will but learn the process, which any one 
can do in five minutes, and apply it to relieve 
family ills, and magnetize each other, will sim- 
ply “poh” at this D.D.’s dogmatic, but untrue as- 
sertions. 

As to spirit-rappings, table-tippings, &c., our 
skeptical D.D. virtually admits the facts, but de- 
nies their use. We neither affirm nor deny either, 
but simply urge that it becomes all lovers of 


truth patiently to examine the facts—to inquire | 


“What is truth?” concerning them ; for if true, 
it can be made available to human good. 

The skeptical dicta of these ‘articles were ob- 
viously issued simply to plant blows in the faces 
of Magnetism, an acknowledged truth ; Spirit- 
ualism, an obvious Bible doctrine ; and Phreno- 
logy—especially the latter. Read what he says: 

Phrenology, as an instance, is based upon un- 
established allegations. (3) 

It is not a known fact that the brain, in com- 
partments and protuberances, or otherwise, lodges 
the several attributes of the soul. (4) It is not 
a known fact that the spirit has elements so dis- 
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tinct and separable as to be capable of separate 
local habitations. It is not a known fact that 
the external head certainly indicates the volume 
or conformation of the brain. It is not a known 
fact that the elevations on the external skull 
have answering ones of the brain underneath. 
It is not a known fact that the brain of a genius 
is of finer texture than that ofa dunce. (5) In 
truth, it is not a known fact that spiritual powers 
depend either on magnitude, or form, or fineness 
of brain, or on all united. (5) 

Phrenology has to rest on not one uncontested 
and incontestable fact. Not one without neutral- 
izing and opposing allegations. Not one! Every 
step we take, therefore, in this science, is into 
realms 6f imagination; every conclusion is a 
groundless assumption. We must suspend our 
labor and our faith until we have clear, positive, 
undeniable facts. (6) 

So in regard to many other subjects, Phreno- 
logy is only intended as an illustration. If our 
data are inferences from our ignorance, and not 
matters of our positive knowledge ; if all that 
we now know in the premises, throws no certain 
light upon what we seek to know, our inquiries 
will all be pursued in thick darkness. 


(3) It is,eh? Is it on “unestablished allega- 
tion” that lion, tiger, hyena, and bull-dog, hawk 
and owl—all ferocious carnivorous animals—are 
broad at the ears, where Phrenology locates 
Destructiveness, but that sheep, and ox, hen and 
turkey—all non-carnivorous are narrow here? 
Is a universal natural fact, concomitant with 
Phrenological teaching, “unestablished allega- 
tion?” No, sir, the unestablished allegation 
is in your own ignorance of nature’s facts. And 
the man who is capable of penning the dogmati- 
cal skepticism evinced in the above extracts is 
incapable of learning any new thing. Several 
passages even ignore the senses. A man in such 
a state of mind is incapable of learning any new 
truth. 

(4) Then it is not a fact that the brain, with or 
without protuberances, is the organ of the mind! 
Why, the man who can deliberately declare that 
is not the established organ of the mind, is both 
a skeptic and an ignoramus—the laiter, because 
he does not know nature’s facts which establish 
it; a skeptic, in doubting what all believe. 
Think of it, a collegiate D.D. denying that the 
brain is the organ of the mind. A mind as dog- 
matically skeptical on the Bible as he is on sci- 
entific truths would pronounce his divine revela- 
tion mere nursery tales. If the people he would 
lead were constituted as he is, neither he nor his 
cross would ever preach another sermon, for 
none would go to hear. To argue with a D.D. 
who ignores the brain being the organ of the 
mind is futile. 

(5) Then it is not an established natural fact 
that quality corresponds with function. Rather, 
is it not a universal natural law, that power of 
function is performed by means of a powerful 
organism ; that rapidity of function is executed 
by flexible or rapidly-acting organs ; that fine 
functions are carried forward by fine organs? 
Then the quality of the brain makes no differ- 
ence. A D.D.says there is no established natural 
relation or fitness between the qualities of the 
brain and its function, In the nature and fitness 
of things, does not power in the function always 
accompany power in the executing» organs? 
Could a weak organ possibly execute a powerful 
function? What says reason? And since one 
organic quality-—-power—is a known concomi- 
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tant of a like functional quality, a logical mind 
must see that other organic faculties necessarily 
accompany like functional qualities. 

Besides, what says common sense? Is it in the 
nature of things possible for weak organs to 
manifest strong functions ; weak muscles to exe- 
cute peculiar feats; weak bones or timbers to 
sustain great weights ; coarse organs to execute 
fine functions; and they, of all other organic 
qualities, as adapted to put forth similar func- 
tional qualities? If not, why not a pine stick 
just as good for cutting off an oak log as tem- 
pered steel? Why not a spear of grassas stout 
as a veteran hickory? Why ever any relation 
of fitness between any organ and its function? 
Whoever disputes this natural fitness of organs 
to functions cannot, at least does not, reason. 
Whoever has not learned this first natural fact is 
ignorant of nature’s established institutes. W4&- 
bash College has at least one ignorant, yet 
bigoted member—a veritable “ know-nothing.” 

(6) Then suspend it. Whocares. It Aas done 
without you, and still can. It even don’t want 
you. Such unmitigated know-nothingism better 
stay where it is, and teach its followers to doubt 
every thing, and they will soon learn to doubt 
both their teacher and his “ divine revelation.” A 
practical atheist penned this article. Watch this 
craft twenty years, and see where it lands. But 
the church needs some such philosophies to pro- 
voke her to think for herself on religious sub- 
jects, and exercise the same skepticism he would 
inculeate in reference to the very dogmas he 
teaches, which he exercises towards established 
natural truths. He will make skeptics of his 
college pupils faster than Paine, Hume, Voltaire, 
Gibbon, Bolingbroke, Rousseau, and Volney, all 
combined. Watch his religious pupils. Their 
religious skepticism will practically refute his 
philosophical doubt-every-thing. 


Gents of the Month. . 


DOMESTIC, 


Conoress.—Among the proceedings in Con- 
gress worthy of special attention, we may notice the pro- 
posal of Mr. Sumner in the Senate, to offer the mediation 
of the United States, for the adjustment of the existing con- 
test between Russia and the Allied Powers. The measure 
meets the approval of several eminent statesmen, but it is 
not probable it will be carried into effect. An important 
bill has been reported in the Senate, providing for a Depart- 
ment of Law in the General Government. According to this 
bill, the Attorney General is to be the Chief of the Depart- 
ment, ex officio. An Assistant Attorney General is to be 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
A head Clerk is also to be appointed. The Secretary of the 
Interior's supervisory powers over accounts are to be exer- 
cised by the Law Department, and the Solicitor of the 
Treasury to be one of the bureaus thereof. The bill also 
makes provision for auditing and adjusting accounts, dis- 
~bursements, claims, and expenditures. It gives to the First 
Auditor, those arising in the Department of the Treasury; 
the Second Auditor, these arising in the Department of the 
Interior ; to the Third Auditor, those arising in the Depart- 
ment of War; to the Fourth Auditor, those arising in the 
Navy Department; to the Fifth Auditor, those arising in 
the Department of State and of Law; and to the Sixth Au- 
ditor, those arising in the Post Office Department. The 
accounts audited by the First and Fifth Auditors are to be 
revised and controlled by the First Controller, and those by 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Auditors by the Second Con- 
troller. The bill also makes provision for the classification of 
the Clerks in the Department of State, and fixes the salary 








of the Commissioner of Public Buildings at $3000 per year, 
and an additional provision allows two Clerks to that officer, 
one of them to be in lieu of the Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Grounds. The bill after diecussion between some of the 
leading Senators was referred to a Select Committee. 


In the House the Judicary Committee have been instructed . 


to report a bill for preventing the importation of foreign 
paupers into the United States. A bill has passed ceding to 
New York that portion of Massachusetts, known as Boston 
Corners, famous as the resort of pugilists from New York. 

A bill to provide for Harbor Improvements having been 
called up, a debate ensued, in which it was stated that no 
less than one hundred and forty bills for Internal Improve- 
ments are stayed by the President's vetoes. It was suggested 
that the whole of them be put through at once. In the 
course of the discussion the President was severely handled 
for delaying his views, promised at length in his regular 
message. The particular bill under notice was referred to 
the Commerce Committee. 

In an animated debate on the Military Academy Bill, in 
Committee of the whole, Mr. Oliver, of Mo., read a speech 
for Col. Benton, who was necessarily absent. Mr. B thought 
the man whogphould restore the harmony which existed 
before the repeal of the Missouri Compromise would be a 
public benefactor; but he thought Mr. Mace’s bill was not 
the thing to restore the desired harmony Mr. Mace replied, 
explaining the rights of Kanzas. Mr. Barry, of Miss., devo- 
ted an hour to a speech in condemnation of the Know 
Nothing organization, dissecting their movements and pur- 
poses, and stigmatizing it not only as illegal, but a combina- 
tion to take away the rights of citizens. It was, in his opin- 
ion, a child of the alien and sedition laws, and anti-republican 
in its tendencies. Mr. Banks, of Mass., replied, contending 
that men have a right to conceal their political views, and 


the government which undertakes to trammel them in that | 


right, strikes at the basis of republican institutions, and for 
that ought to be washed from the face of the earth. He ex- 
plained why men should combine for acquring rights denied 
them by corrupt political influence, and moneyed aristoc- 
racy, and took jon to d , in severe terms, the 
claim of the Roman Catholic Chureh to interfere with, and 





control secular affairs. Both gentlemen were listened to | 


with marked attention. 


Sovra Carouna.—On the 13th Gen. James 
H. Adams, the Governor elect, was inaugurated. In his 
Address, the Governor gives a flattering picture of the 
progress of the Palmetto State, and concludes with the 
following: 

“Upon the subject of our relations with the General Gov- 
ernment, I have but little to say. 
to announce, and no specific remedy to propose, to meet the 
dangers which are before us. The signs of the times are 
as open to your vision as they are to mine. We may inter- 
pret them differently, but, to my mind, they indicate a 
settled purpose on the part of Northern States to assail and 
degrade, or ruin the Southern States How or when the 
South shall meet to redress the perils of her condition, I 
will not ventare to anticipate Time will demonstrate 
whether our institutions tend to lift us up as a le, 
promptly to protect our rights and perpetuate our liberties, 
or whether they will sink us down to the level of degraded 
and ruined provinces.” 

Micuiean.—At the recent election of State 
Officers and Members of Congress in Michigan, the Re- 
publicans have met with decided success, electing all their 
State Officers, and three out of four Members of Congress. 
The Anti-Nebraska majority on Governor is nearly 5000. 
The Anti-Nebraska Congressional vote is 43,660; Demo- 
eratic and Nebraska, 38,247; Republican majority, 5413. 
In 1852, Scott had 38,859 votes; Hale, 7287; Pierce, 41,842; 
Pierce over the Whig and Free-soil candidates, 746: over 
Scott, 7988. Whig and Free-soil gain since 1852, 6159. 

New Yorx.- The inauguration of the new 
State Government took place on the Ist ult. Gov. Seymour 
was present at the swearing in of the Governor and Lieuten- 
ant Governor. He addressed Governor Clark on the occa- 
sion in a pleasant manner, and the the latter replied in a 
speech of similar tone and purport. The Legislature was 


organized on the 2d, by the choice of De Witt C: Littlejohn | 


(Whig) as Speaker of the House, and proceeded to business. 


The Governor commences his first message by giving an 


account of the finan ial condition of the State. 

By this, it appears that the receipts, on account of the 
General Fund, during the late fiseal year, were $1,955,- 
527,42, and the payments $1,817,850,98 The deficiency 
in the revenue of this fund on the 30th September, 1854, 





I have no new opinions | 
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was $279,054.38. This deficiency will be increased dur- 
ing the coming year, owing to the decrease of the State 
tax. to three-quarters of a mill on ‘the dollar. He sug- 
gests the restoration of the Missouri Compromise, as a 
means of promoting the peace of the country. Also a 
recommendation to “ protect the political rights of this State 
against the farther increase of slave representation in either 
branch of Congress.” As might be expected, Governor 
Clark goes for a high Tariff, and opposes any material modi- 
fication of the Usury laws. He directs attention to the 
propriety of modifying the General Banking Law, so as to 
prevent mortgages from being received by the Comptroller 
as a security for Bank notes, except perhaps in small amounts, 
at a low percentage on their value. This is a good sugzest- 
ion, undoubtedly. He also recommends the appointment of 
counsel to argue the case of the Lemmon Slaves, and the 
passage of a prohibitory Liquor Law. With respect to 
State Education, he urges that the common schools of the 
State be made entirely free, by abolishing the remnant of 
the rate bill system,—that a better mode of distributing 
the public money among the districts be devised,—that the 
academies of the State be enlarged, improved, and made 
free to pupils from the common schools, and that these in- 


| Stitutions, as well as colleges, be brought into harmonious 


connection, so as to become essential and mutually neces- 
sary parts of one great system. 

MAsSacHUsEeTTs.—The Inaugural Address of 
Mr Gardner, the Governor of Massachusetts, was delivered 
on the 9th ult. before both branches of the Legislature, and 
a large concourse of citizens. It p ited an elab and 
copious exposition of the principles of the party who tri- 





| umphed in his election. The most important subject, de- 


manding the attention of the Legislature, related to the 
foreign population, and their influence on our republican 
institutions. The remarkable increase of immigration is 
fraught with peril to our liberties, unless guarded against 
by seasonable measures. The dominant race, established 
on American soil, must regulate the incoming classes. In 


order to accomplish this object, Gov. G. recommends that 


the popular use of foreign languages should be discouraged; 
that all public documents should be in the English tongue 
alone; that all schools aided by the State should use the 
same language ; that military com panies fonnded on foreign 


| sympathies should be disbanded; and that the present easy 


system of naturalization should be subject to a stringent 


| revision. He recommends the repeal of the unconstitu- 


tional sections of the liquor law, and will sanction any con- 
stitutional law passed to prevent intemperance. He alludes 
to the slavery legislation of Congress, denounces the agzgres- 
sions of slavery, and submits whether additional legislation 
is not necessary to secure these cardinal rights—the habeas 
corpus and trial by jury. In regard to the national policy 
of the American party, he says: “We wish our army 
Americanized, and our navy nationalized. We wish the 
restriction as to birth, applicable to the office of President 
of the United States, extended to the bers of the Cabi- 
net and of Congress, to the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and to all our diplomatic representatives abroad.” 





Wuat ts not a Lipet.—Judge Oakley recently 


expressed an opinion that, when an editor of a newspaper 


merely states a rumor that is abroad,—such, for example, 
as that a certain person, naming him, had issued stock ille- 
gally and absconded,—he should be exonerated, provided 
that it was a fact that the ramor existed, although not true. 


| In such a case, there is no intent to do injury, and there is 


no malice. A circumstance that is commonly spoken of in 
business circles, as a matter of public interest, ought not to 
be regarded as libellous when an editor states it. 
Convention or Orv Soxprers.-—-The Conven- 
tion of the soldiers and Indians engaged in the War of 1812 
met in Washington recently, and organized by the choice of 


| Joel B. Sutherland, of Philadelphia, as President. Prayer 


was offered by the Rev. Mr. Sunderland, and brilliant 
speeches were male by Peter Wilson, Sachei of the Cayu- 
gas, and others. A very large procession, preceded by the 
Navy Yard band, and all the military of \\ ashington, marched 
to the Presidential mansion. Most of the Cabinet were 
present. Mr. Sutherland, the President of the Convention, 
addressed the President of the United States, in substance 
as follows :— 


“T feel del 


ted to present such a vast body, all of whom 
were in the 


ar of 1812. ve have called because you, also, 
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Coxviction anp Sentence or Arrison. -—Wil- 
liam Arrison’s trial at Cincinnati for killing Isaac Allison, by 
sending him a torpedo box, or infernal machine, has resulted 
in a verdict of “guilty of murder in the first degree ;” and 
the prisoner has been sentenced to be hanged on the 11th of 
May, 1855. It will be remembered that this horrid crime 


in his cell by a young lady, to whom it is intimated he is 
betrothed. Their conversation, although of a confidential 
character, is had in the presence of jailer McLean. 


Tae Paciric Empme.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the WV. Y. Journal of Commerce has no con- 
fidence in the success of Mr. Benton’s Pacific Railroad pro- 
ject, or of any other scheme for uniting the Pacific and At- 
lantic by a direct line of railway. Government ought not 
to, and will not, do it, and individuals cannot; and, besides, 
it is too late, for a reason that may possibly startle some 
readers : 

“Before the country could be so far settled as to render 
the railroad project practicable, the Pacific slope will have 
formed a separate empire from that of the Atlantic. The 
Rocky Mountains are the natural boundaries between the 
two empires, and neither art nor policy can overcome that 
barrier. The se m, inevitable as it is, may be expe- 
dited by the occurrences of a war, or by any event 
leading to a war, like the proposed isition annexa- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands, not to the United States, but 
to the Pacific States.” z 


Danie Wesster’s Estate.—The executors of 
the estate of the late Daniel Webster, Fletcher Webster, 
and Richard M. Blatchford, have presented a petition for 
leave to sell real estate to pay debts, to the Court of Probate 
in Plymouth. The debts due from the deceased amount to 
$135,230 88 ; the charges of administration amount to $2,500 ; 
the personal estate is valued at $28,522 10. The real estate 
was appraised at $35,500, and is incumbered to the amount 
of about $30,000. License was therefore asked to sell 
all or so much of the real estate as shall raise the sum of 
$109,206 79, for the payment of said debts and charges. 

A sad case of insolvency, the debts exceeding the amount 
of both real and personal estate by over $100,000. 


Prentice on Dustiine.—-George D. Prentice, 
of the Lewisville Journal, on his late visit to Little Rock, 
Ark., received a letter from M. B. Hewson, demanding sat- 
isfaction for some remarks made in a newspaper. Mr. Pren- 
tice disavowed any intention to offend Mr. Hewson, and 
nobly added :—“ I would not call a man to the field unless 
he had done me such a deadly wrong that I desired to kill 
him, and I would not obey his call to the field unless I had 
done him so mortal an injury as to entitle him, in my opin- 
fon, to demand an opportunity of taking my life. I have 
not the least desire to kill you, or to harm a hair on your 
head, and I am not conscious of having done any thing to 
entitle yon to kill me. I do not want your blood upon my 
hands and I do not want my own upon anybody's.” 


A Lorp ry 4 QuanpaRy.—An amusing circum- 
stance is related about Lord Elgin, who left here fur England 
& week or two since in the steamer Pacific. His lordship 
was in want of funds to settle his hotel bills, and so forth, 
and presented at the Bank of Commerce, in this city, a draft 
from the Bank of Montreal, ordering the first-named insti- 
tution to pay to the order of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine the sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds, ete., ete. The teller of the Bank of Commerce as- 
sured his lordship that he could not pay the draft—could not 
Say whether he was the person named in it or not, The 








Earl replied, “Why, I am the person—I will endorse it,” 
and forthwith wrote “Elgin and Kincardine” on the back 
of the document. The teller was still incredulous. That 
sort of thing had been done by several confidence men be- 
fore, and the Bank of Commerce could not pay this money 
until the claimant of it had proved his identity. by some 
person known to the bank officers. Here wasa fix. Lord 
Elgin looked about in vain for some person who could tes- 
tify that he was really himself. He was finally obliged to 


depart without the money, there not being sufficient time | 
previous to the sailing of the steamer to allow him to send | 


for a friend to identify him. 


Damages For Lise..—In this city, in the Su- 
preme Conrt, an action has been tried, in which the plain- 


tiff was Mr. C. F. Shelton, President of the Empire Stone | 


Dressing Company, and the defendant Col. Fuller, the pro- 
prietor of the Zvening Mirror. The plaintiff claimed to 
recover $20,000 for an alleged libel, published in that paper 
in the month of August last, to the effect that there was 
“more Schuylerizing,” Mr. Shelton “being non est in- 
ventus, in consequence of an over-issue of stock of the com- 
pany of which he was president” The publication was 


admitted, but the defence was set up that the article was | 


printed with a full conviction of the truth, and without any 
knowledge of the plaintiff, or any malice toward him. The 


case occupied two whole days, and the jury returned a H 
sealed verdict of $250 damages. The amount claimed was | 


only $20,000, which the jury seemed to think was an ex- 
travagant over-estimate. It was not alleged—except in the 


formal pleadings—that there was any malice on the part of | 


the editor of the Mirror, but on the contrary he had offered 
to make reparation by publishing any statement which 
would be satisfactory. 


FOREIGN. 


Tae Rosstan War.—Our accounts from the 
seat of war continue to be highly unfavorable to the allies. 
A general discouragement begins to prevail in England. 
Deep gloom covers all classes of society. The public mind 
is agitated with forebodings of more fearful disasters in the 
future, than those which have already thinned the ranks of 
the army, and borne mourning and woe into many English 
families. “Indignation is aroused against ‘Lord Raglan and 
all the Crimean generals, as well as against the administra~ 
tion at home. In the present campaign, the English have 
lost their reputation for practical talent. The affairs of the 
camp have been most unskilfully managed. Much unne- 
cessary misery has been the consequence. A large number 
of officers are desirous of leaving the army, and seek every 
pretext to return to England. They vial to sell their com- 
missions, or retire on half-pay, because thes cannot live on 


rags—upon scanty and wretched food, and without protec- | 


tion from the drenching rain in the mud of the camp. They 
have lost their confidence in their commanders, and refuse 
to sacrifice their health and their lives to military incom- 
petency. Still, the people charge them with cowardice, for 
deserting the post of danger. The hopes of peace are not 
so bright as at the last advices. A high diplomatic confer- 
ence was to be held on the 28th December, at Lord West- 


moreland’s office in Vienna. The ambassadors of England, | 


France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia (Prince Gortschakoff), 
were to take part in the discussion. The conferente is to 
be “of a positive character.” Lord Westmoreland beng 
reported sick, the conference, for greater convenience and 
privacy, will be held in his chambers. 


Lovrs NaPougon’s Srercu.—The speech of the 


Emperor at the opening of the French Legislature is of a | 


highly warlike tone. He recommends vigorous measures 
fortpe prosecution of the war, and the ity 
of a loan. The recent movements of Louis Napoleon indi- 
cate « trish to conciliate the republican party, inasmuch as 
their resentment may endanger his throne. 





OPENING oF PaRLIAMENT.—On Tuesday, the 12th 
December, Queen Victoria opened the session of Parliament 
in person. The House was filled about two o'clock, and 
P' a gay app , although the usual brilliancy of 
the assemblage was ch d by the app of numer- 
ous ladies in mourning, showing that many families of the 
upper ranks have suffered the loss of relatives by the war. 

A strong force of the corps diplomatique was present, in 
their array of uniforms, stars, collars, and ribbons. Mr. 
Buchanan attended in citizen's costume. Musurus Bey, the 
Turkish Minister, Salil Pasha of the Turkish Admiralty, the 
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Maha-raja, Dubleep Singh, also, the Aides of the Rajah of 
| Putteala, and other Orientals, in their national garbs gave 
| variety to the scene. The Queen entered about half-past 
two, led by Prince Albert, and attended by the Duchess of 
Wellington; the Earl of Aberdeen bearing the sword of 
State, the Marquis of Winchester the cav of maintenance, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne the crown. On taking her 
seat on the throne, her Majesty gave directions that the 
Commons should be summoned. A little delay took place 
in consequence, but in a few miuutes the rushing tramp of 
“Her Majesty's faithful Commons” was heard along the cor- 
ridor, and the Speaker made his appearance at the bar, at- 
| tended by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and followed by a disor- 
derly throng of the members, the Ministers present being 
Lord Jobn Russell and Sir Wm. Molesworth. Order being 
in a few d tored, her Majesty, in a clear voice, 
which was distinctly heard all over the House, read her 
speech, which was handed to her by the Lord Chancellor. 


DAGUERREOTYPEs OF War.— The art of daguer- 
reotyping has been found practically useful in depicting the 
events of the war in the East. Each battle-field is instantly 
imp d in a durable picture. So far has this been car- 
ried, that all the reports to the Minister of War are accom- 
panied by daguerreotype pictures of the most remarkable 
beauty and precision. me 


Russta.— Accounts from St. Petersburg state 
that?¥f the negotiations now pending do not produce peace, 
Russia will call out sixteen men per thousand, equal to a 
millon of men, to take the field as early as possible. The 
text of the Russsian note, which Prince Gortschakoff ad- 
dressed to Count Buol, at Vienna, on the 28th, was as fol- 
lows :—The undersigned is authorized to declare to M. Buol 
that his Majesty the Emperor accepts the four propositions 
of the Cabinet of Vienna, as a basis for negotiations of peace. 
| The Vienna correspondent of the Daily News says, the 
| Empress of Russia is reported to be dying, and it is not 
| certain that she was alive when the account was transmitted 
| from St. Petersburg. 








TREATY oF ALLIANCE.—On the 2d of December 
a treaty of alliance was signed at Vienna, between Austria, 
| France, and England. The exsét terms are not known, but 
are surmised as follows :—Firstly, that Austria regards the 
violation of the Turkish territory as a war against herself. 
Secondly, that Austria will augment her force in the Princi- 
palities, so as to enable the Turks to resume offensive ope- 
rations. Thirdly, that on the demand of France and Eng- 
land, 20,0C0 Austrians will be sent to the Crimea. Fourthly, 
France and England guarantee that the territorial posses- 
sions of Austria shall under all circumstances remain undi- 
minished. Fifthly, “at present, is secret.” Sixthly, Prus- 
sia shall be invited to join the alliance. Seventhly, the 
treaty to come into operation on the part of Austria, should 
Russia not come to terms before 2d of January There is 
also published a letter from Count Nesselrode, setting forth 
the terms on which the Czar will assent to peace, namely: 
First, a joint guarantee by the five Pewers, of the protec- 
tion of the whole Christian population in Turkey; secondly, 
a joint protectorate of the five Powers over the Principali- 
ties, subject to existing Russian treaties; thirdly, the revi- 
sion of the treaty of 1841, to which Russia will assent if the 
Sultan will likewise do so; fourthly, the free navigation of 
the Danube. 





Nurses FoR THE East.—Miss Nightingale’s 
present staff of assistants consists of thirty-eight, from tho 
following sources, viz.:—Ten Roman Catholics, Sisters of 
Mercy; eight from Miss Sellon's establishment; six from 
St. John’s House, Westminster; three selected by the 
lady who originally proposed the plan; eleven from 
among the applicants (amounting, in all, to between sixty 
and seventy). This number proving very inadequate to the 
wants of the sufferers, Miss Nightingale has deputed two 
confidential friends to organize a still further corps. This 
they are doing with the greatest success. 

Deatu or Dr. Kirro.—The papers record the 
demise of the Rev. Dr. Kitto, at Canstadt, near Stuttgard, 
in his Sist year Dr. Kitto was the author of a somewhat 
extensive series of works, chiefly of a biblical character. 
He was the editor of the Pictorial Bible ; and for a length- 
ened period he edited, with remarkable ability, the Journal 
o& Sacred Literature, & periodical devoted to the higher 
and more minute departments of biblical criticism. 
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Business. 

New Booxs, and Apvertisements for Lire It- 
LusTaaTep, Tae Parewovoorcat and Warer-Cure Jour- 
NALS, may be sent to Fowiars anp WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New Vork; 
142 Washington street, Boston, and 
231 Arch «treet, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertion, Apvertisements should reach the 
Publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding that 
in which they are to appear. 

All appropriate and useful subjects, such as Literature, 
Agriculture, Mechanics, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are 
deemed proper, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors, 
tobacco, ete., will be scrupulously rejected. 





Tas Ways or Lire, showing the Rranr Way, 
axp Wrone Way, the High Way, and the Low Way, the 
Trae Way and the False Way, the Upward Way and the 
Downward Way, the Way of Honor and the Way of Dis- 
honor. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver, author of “ Hopes and 
Helps,” “Mental Science,” &c. &c. One handsome 12mo. 
vol. Price 50 cents, Published by Fow.ens anp WEL1a, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

Hores anp Heures! there is a magie in these 
very words, and through them, our author has reached the 
hearts of, all who read his earnest, hopeful book. Indeed, 
we never knew a work more highly commended. Among 
the young, it is a favorite presentation book for “all sea- 
sons,” and bids fair to become a Hovsemoip TreasvRe, 
in every Family. It deserves such a place, for it is indeed 
a classical production. Hopes and Helps was first pub- 
lished two years ago, and the demand steadily increases, 

Tue Ways or Lirg, is a new work by the 
same author, marked by the same high-toned moral bear- 
ing, adapted to both sexes, and to all classes. It is brought 
out in the same plain; yet elegant style, and we believe it 
will be heartily welcomed, by the lovers of Goop Booxs. 

The author says, in his preface to the Ways or Lirs,— 

“The ocean is made up of drops. So the influence that 

lifts the world upward is composed of the best thoughts 

and prayers of earnest and sspiring minds * * * * * 

Every book should bear to its reader the conviction that 

its intent was good —that it was the offspring of an earnest 

and gracious wish. If it does, it will leave blessings where 
it goes, in proportion to the strength of that conviction. 

With the hope that such a conviction may fasten itself upon 

the mind of the reader of this volume, we commit it into 

bis hands."—We conclude our notice, of this new work, 
by quoting a part of 
THE TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Patncrete anp PLeascvre.—Principle the Mo- 
tive, Pleasure the Result; The Motive determines the 
Character and Results of Actions; The Life of Impulse 
Dangerous; The Drunkard; The Lady of Fashion; True 
Pleasure found only in Obedience to Principle. 

THlonesty anp Poticy.— The Two Grand Prin- 
ciples of Action; Martyrs of Honesty; Triumphant; 
God's Nobleman; Three Kinds of Greatness; Greatness 
in Action; of Intellect; of Conscience; A New Era; 
Policy; The Broad Way; Trade, Literature, and Reli- 
gion; A Bargain; Honesty Eternal, Policy Temporal. 

Rieut ann Miaut.—The Motive of More Con- 
sequence than the Act; True Men; Babies; Wealth, Po- 
sition; Politics; Power; Model of Manliness; Right in 
Every-Day Life; Presence of Death; Right Triumphant. 

Snow anp Svursstance.—Show without Sub- 
stance; Show of Morality; Religious Pretension; Christ- 
fanity; Show leads to Ruin; The Wind; Electricity; 
Human Greatness; Love, Patriotism, Religion; Charac- 
ter, Workman and Work; Trae Worth; its Expression. 

Luvox anp Pivcx.—Early Impressions of Lack ; 
Luck ca Law; Proverbs; Chance; Luck in Far-off 
Places; Luck at Home; The Do-Littles; Bad Philoso- 
phy, Luck and Dishonesty ; Pluck the One Thing Need- 
ful; Luck in Plack; How Luck is Lost; Pluck and Re 
form; Wealth and Honors; Labor and Luck. 

Turory AND Practice.—False Ideas; True 
Origin of Theory; History; Philosophy; Labor; Present 
Theories; Practice before Theory; Confucius; Plato; So- 
erates and Aristotle; Theory and Practice should go 
togethér; Spirit of the Age. 
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Fact and Ficrioy.—Men Influenced by both ; 
Facts Impress us First; The Child's Mind; The Use of 
Facts by Great Men; Study of the Universe; overdrawn 
Pictures; Day Dreaming; Literary Fictions; Test ap- 
plied to Works of Fiction. 

Tue Reat anv tue Ipgat.—Mission of Each; 
Our Alliance with Materiality; Duties Growing out of 
this Relation ; Our Appetites ; Govern and Educate them; 
The Sensuous Nature; Degradation: All Things Given 
for our Use; The Poet and the Prophet; Beauty of the 
Ideal; Every One should have a Pure and High Ideal, 

Tue Seen anp tHe Unseen.—What Appears 
and What Is; We See the Forms, but not the Spirit; 
Meaning; We Swim on the Surface; Immortality; 
Change, Laws Immutable, Nations Decay, Principles 
Remain; Moving Power; The Mineral Kingdom; Water; 
Air; Gases; Caloric; Ohemical Affinity; Attraction; 
Electricity ; Unseen Forces; Eloquent Extract; Invisible 
Reigns over the Visible. 

Cuaracter AND Repvuratrion.—Defined ; The 
Ass in the Lion's Skin; Men do not Read Character well, 
Why? A Science of Character; Il ; Not Made 
in a Day ; Culture and Discipline; Where Characters are 
Made; Washington, Franklin, Burritt; Examples. 

Kyow.epce anp OCutture—An Old Adage; 
Newton and Galvani; Power; Mental Gormandizing ; 
We Read Much and Think Little; Knowledge easy of At- 
tainment: Culture Difficult; Memory; Thinking neces- 
sary to Development ; What we Make Ourselves; Means 
of Culture; Mind, Like the Body, Developed by Exercise. 

Tue AcruaL AND THE PossisLe.—The Acorn 
and the Oak; The Possible of the Potato; The Seed and 
the Plant; Newton and the Appie; Steam Engine; The 
Pilgrim Fathers; “The Child of Destiny; ” The Possibil- 
ities of Maternity ; Hereditary Descent ; Education; The 
Possible of Childhood, Youth, and Manhood; We Fail to 
Reach the Attainable; Men Unconscious of their Highest 
Capacities; Knowledge and Culture Within the Reach of 
All; Eternal Progress. 


Tue Ways or Lirz, may be had by return 
of the first Mail, by remitting the amount,—50 cents, in 
Postage-stamps, to the publishers, as follows: 

. Fow ers anp Wet1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 

2 Five copies, prepaid by mail for $2; Twelve copies 
for $4; Sixteen copies for $5. 
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Bust or Jonn Van Burex.—Our neighbor, Mr. 
8. Ex, artist, has presented us, for exhibition in our cabi- 
net, a copy of his bust of this distinguished politician and 
lawyer. It is not only a good likeness, but, as a work of art, 
is pronounced excellent. We are happy to place so fine a 
specimen in our extensive collection. The studio of Mr. 
Ellis is in Room No. 23, Appleton’s building, 443 Broadway. 


Prices Commnnc Down.—The inflated prices of 
1854, we rejoice to know, are coming down, and a more rea- 
sonable state of things succeeding. The “hard times” have 
produced an effect upon almost every variety of property. 
Real estate, in city and country, may now be bought at from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. less than it sold for a year ago. 
A palpable effect is also observable in many articles of mer- 
chandize. Printing paper is a shade lower, and books can 
be factured a trifle ch The publishers of Tux 
PureNxoLocicaL JourNAt can now supply their books to 
Acents and Booxsetiers at the old wholesale prices. 
Young men, or others, who may be so disposed, may find it 
p! t and profitable to engage in this work. For Terms, 
address the publishers, Fow.:xs anp Wet.s, 808 Broad- 
way, New York 








Our Lire on “ Tatan.’’—We refer to our news- 
paper. Agents report a large number who readily become 
subscribers to Lire Itiusteatep for the half-year tetm, 
“just to try it.’ We cheerfully comply with this arrange- 
ment, fecling assured of a favorable verdict That “Te 
Lrre” will bear acquaintance, we have no doubt, and that 
we shall have the pleasure of continuing in their company, 
after journeying together for half a year. So, come on, for 
any time. A dollar pays for halfa year Those who would 
like a First-cLass weekly paper, with the news of the world 
“simmered down” into a few well-printed columns, together 
with Eytertarnment, Iuprovement, and Prooress, in all 
things, may find itin Lirs ILLustraTep 
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Oxe Hoxprep Busnets or Arrie Seeps.—For 
Sale by Fowienrs any Waris, New York. Price, only $10 
8 bushel. May be packed and sent by express to any place 
desired. 





Ovr Pustications, in Worcester, Mass., may be 
had at New York prices, of our friend, Z. Baker, who has 
opened a bookstore in that city, and will sapply all works 
published in the United States. Give him a call. 





Home Voices. 





J. M. F. R., Jones County, N.C., in a letter 
containing a renewal of his subscription, says,—~ Believing 
the ParenoLogicat Journat to be ahead of all competi- 
tion, I shall make one in the number of your life subseri- 
bers” ans 

From C. E. D., Hamilton County, Ind.—I in- 
close a few names, and hope soon to send you another list. 
I am sorry to say that there is not more stir on the reforms 
of the day here than there is. The people need educating. 
The matters of health—physical, mental, or moral—are 
mysticisms, only comprehended, too many appear to suppose, 
by some “regular” M.D , D.D., or Professor, In their opinion, 
disease is a “divine dispensation of Providence,” and correct 
morals a chance! We have others, however, who have 
dared to think for themselves, and although not laborers in 
the cause, admit the great principles of health and moral 
reform, and the improvement of men as such. I have en- 
deavored to spread the organs of what I deem to be great 
principles—which organs are none other than Water-Cure 
AND PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNALS. 


W. J. H., Columbus, Georgia.—I send my sub- 
scription to the ParenotoercaL Journat for 1855. While 
it continues to contain matter so well calculated to interesé 
and improve, I shall not be without it. Its teachings are 
doing good with us, and although we are not much in prac- 
tice of favoring Northern publications, we wish to embrace 
truth whenever and wherever we can find it. 


— 


| 

W. W., Corvallis, Oregon, sent us, some time 
since, 8 daguerreotype from which to give his Phrenologi- 
cal character. In a letter received by the last steamer, he 
writes as follows : 

“I received by the last mail the delineation of my cha- 
racter, given by you as you considered it to be indicated by 
the picture sent you. I have to thank you warmly for the 
prompt manner in which you have responded to my re- 
quest, and also for the full and lucid description of the sev- 
eral traits of my character, so far as your observations havo 
extended. 

“The subject of Phrenology, with its kindred sciences, has 
engaged my attention for the past ten years, 

“There is a very favorable feeling existing throughout our 
society towards Phrenology ; but about a year since, several 
of the religious societies became much alarmed about its 
spread, and put forth strong efforts to check its onward 
march. The Methodist church, in particular, became very 
hostile towards it, alleging that its teachings were prog- 
nant with infidel doctrines and tendencies, and that its 
teachers were infidels in disguise. They invoked all the 
potent engines of religious bigotry to crush it, and, as usual, 
made false and ridiculous charges against it, calculated to 
prejudice the unthinking portion of the community against 
it. Being confident in their own strength, they sought s 
public discussion of the subject, and I was called upon to 
meet two of their ministers in a public debate ; and after a 
discussion of about six hours, a vote was taken upon the 
merits of the subject and of the arguments, when they and 
their cause were condemned by a large majority of the 
audience, 


A CLERGYMAN in Waupaca county, Wis., sends 


, aclub of subscribers, and says,—“As a minister of the Gos- 


pel, I feel deeply int 





ted in p ting the physical, as 


| well as the mental and moral benefit of the people in this 
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Wotes and Queries. 


General. Notices. 





Bevrevitie, Canapa West.—“ Messrs. Fow- 
that, by the use of clair- 


a con- 
'y beneficial.” 
We should be happy to oblige our Belleville friend, but 
cannot, at present, undertake to foretell future events, any 
further than they may be revealed to himself by the laws of 
cause and effect. We believe the human mind is capable of 
a higher degree of development, and of vastly more compre- 
hensiveness, than it has yet attained; but that it is to be 
brought about by fixed physiological and psychological law, 
There are an abundance of “facts” in clairvoyance ; but the 
laws or principles upon which the power depends, is yet to 
be defined and developed. Our friend will obtain all the 
information on the subject which we are enabled to com- 
municate, in the Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. 


Discontixvep.—Mr. T. S. Arthur’s weekly, the 
A 
and talents to it—Zve. Post. " 

Ah! Mr. Arthur opposed the Boomers, He made a 
womanish paper, but it did not suit the women. They want 
something with more back-bone; effeminate folly—love- 
story nonsense, don't answer the purpose. Something fresh, 
with the real life in it, Mr. Arthur, is what they want. The 
real metal, with a ring to it, is what they like! We under- 
stand human nature well enough to know, that sickly sen- 
timental simpering is not the flag our women care to sail 
under. Nor are they particularly fond of physic, or other 
patent medicines, introduced into Mr. Arthur's Home Ga- 
zette. a a 

Tse Orrawa PaRenoLocicaL Society. — We 
understand that this society is progressing well. A class is 
about being formed in connection with it to meet on Wed- 
nesday evenings at the Hall. The likewise intend 
forming = 
= to th 





Pp y— 

A capital idea. Such a Society and such a Museum in 
every town in the Union, where our young men and women 
could study nature and themselves, where they could find 
materials upon which to THmNK, would soon do away with 
gambling and drinking saloons, and greatly increase the 
quantity and quality of human brains. Give us your Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, that we may publish it as an exam- 
ple for others. 


gar Why are horses with white legs and feet 
less valuable than those which have them not !—Becanse, 
even in a wet soil and climate, white hoofs are more liable 
to accident and lameness than black ones, and in stony soil, 
white hoofs are much more liable to break and to contract 
than those of a dark color.—Hxechange Paper. 

White feet and a white face on a horse are indications of 
physiological conditions, not favorable for endurance, or any 
other good quality. They are, in fact, indications of a sorofu- 
lous tendency. Hence the following, quoted by horsemen 
from time immemorial ; 

One white foot—buy him, 

Two white him. 

Three white f leny him. 

Four white feet and a white nose— 

Take off his hide and feed him to the crows. 


Sorp.—A clergyman having, on a certain occa- 
sion, delivered hi of what is called a fine address, was 
met by one of his hearers the next day, when, in the course 
of conversation, allusion was made to it, the parishioner re- 
marked that he had a book containing every word of it, and 
heard it before. To this the man boldly asserted that 
the address was written b; the week previous to its 
delivery, and, therefore, rtion could not be correct, 
The next day he received a splendid copy of Webster's 

great work, unabridged. 


For sale by Fowiers anp Wetts, 803 Breadway, New 
York,—and an excellent work it is. 





NEEDLE-wOMEN SHORT-LIVED.—The average life 
of a needle-woman is ten years, and two-thirds die of con- 
sumption.—Medical Journal. 

Then hurry up the sewing machines. They may be or- 
dered of Fowxers anp Weis, New York. 











Lectures 1x Furton Crry, Intx01s.—The In- 
vestigator says, “ Dr. Burrows has been delivering 8 course 
of lectures to the citizens of this place, on the subject of 
Anatomy, Puystovocy, aud Parenovoey. They have 
been attended by a goodly number of our citizens, who 
speak in the highest terms of the Doctor's ability as a lec- 
turer. He possesses, in an eminent degree, the faculty of 
pleasing and instructing his audience. 

The editor adds : “There are several more lectures yet to 
be given, and advises all who wish to acquire a better 
knowledge of the human system, to attend.” 


PuRreNxo.wocy 1x Boston.—The Boston Morn- 


ing Journal of a recent date, pays us the following compli- 
ment. 


At the end of the closing lecture at 142 Washington street, 
‘bursday evening, the members of the Phrenological class 
unanimously passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we agree with the Hoa. Thomas J. Rusk, 
that “when a man fw gd understands himself aauly 
and Lge patos ty x. then—his road to bapp et 
smooth, an ie a guaranty, 

duct and rh ;” with Hon. Horace Mann, that 
“the = of owned lie at the —— of all a 
mental philosophy, all genuine sciences 
nding upon the seience of the inet with Professor Sil- 
man, that “the pursuit of Ternsiont » the pighastte- 
gtee reasonable, losophical, religious; 
with proper estimate of ourselves, of our defects of charac- 
ter, and the best modes of su ing them, is to possess a 
thorough and accurate know of this science. 

Resolved, That we tender tu Mr. D. P. Butler our most 
grateful acknowledgments for his eminently sound, clear, 
and practical instructions during the course of lectures just 
now closed; that we recognize in him those qualities and 

uirements which render him one of the ablest and most 
efficient teachers and expounders of Phrenology, in its 
a and ical application to the wants of the in- 
vidual, and of society ; and we feel the greatest confidence 
that we do but express the opinion of all who have become 
acquainted with the professional merits of Mr. Butler, when 
we announce our earnest conviction that no Phrenologist 
in the pes 6 is better qualified than himself to 
le examinations; 


make cor- 
rect and 
A. ©, Fetrox, Chairman. 


DIsEaSE oF THE Eyes,—This is a complaint 
which is very prevalent in New York at this season of the 
year, and one extremely difficult for physicians to treat with 
success. A gentleman attached to this office was severel 
afflicted with inflamed eyes a short time since, and two emi- 
nent ae after the usual treatment of cupping, leech- 
ing, blistering, &c., failed to afford relief, when the patient 
heard of several remarkable cures made by Dr. HenpErson, 
Oculist, No. 458 Broadway, and procured his services Dr. 
H., with a safe treatment entirely his own, restored the 
affected eyes to such an extent in one week, that the patient 
was aethed to resume his duties. This, however, is but 





one case out of scores, where Dr H. has restored eyes, 
which had not been operated upon with success ing 
. to the old system. He has treated with happy results nearly 
a hundred patients from the public institutions, during the 
fro year, and this too without resorting to cups, leeches, 
listers, scarifying, calomel, or any of the harsh means so 
often in use.—N. ¥. Courier and Enquirer, Nov. -4. 


The mode of cure adopted consists in the various hygienic 
agencies, such as bathing, dieting, putting the body into a 
proper condition frst, when the eyes are incidentally oper- 
ated upon. Dr. H. is a modest man, charges moderate, and 
is, we think, worthy of the high commendation above given. 


A Firest-Rate Lrsrary.—Young man, have 
oo a good library? No. Why not? I can't afford it? 

hy can't you afford it? Becanse I'm too . Do 
you smoke or chew tobacco? Yes. How much 
do they cost you per annum? A trifile—a mere trifle—onl 
a mere trifle. How much do they cost you each day? Wel 
as 1 am very temperate, only about a dime for cigars. At the 
end of the year, do you feel any better than you would if 
——— use of tobacco? No, I can't say 
t 0. 

Well, they cost you each day ten cents; or, a little over 
thirty-six doliars per annum. Oh, not so much; but stop, 
let me see—yes, you're right!—thirty-six dollars a year. 
Now, that sum would epee @ first-rate library; you 
spend it, for what—aye, what? Do you com 
reason that you are too to have a library: 
prehend the reason !—Hilledale Gazette, 


Turety DotLars ExPeNnDep for such works as are published 
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Young men, think of this—study yourselves, and you 
will soon realize the difference between expending you 
time, your money, and your very fe upon worthless 
objects, and upon those calculated to reform, improve, and 
elevate that which constitutes the noblest work of God. 





Miscellany. 


An Ancient Empzror’s Opmion or Booxs.— 
The Emperor of China, Houng-Won, appalled at the degra- 
dation of scholarship consequent upon the tragical events 
that preceded him, one day conyoked the “Tribunals ‘of 
Literature” and made to them a common sense speech, the 
pith of which is here in extract : 

“The ancients,” said he, “ the ancients used to write but 
few books, but they made them good. Our modern literaté 
write a great deal, and upon subjects that cannot be of the 
slightest real utility. The ancients wrote with perspicacity, 
and their writings were suited to the comprehension of 
every body. 

“In former times their works were read with pleasure, 
and one reads them at this [A. D, 1868, in China] with 
the same. 

“You (addressing himself to the censors of the Press) 
you who stand at the head of Literature, make all your 
efforts to restore good sense / you will never succeed but 
by imitating the ancients."— Types of Mankind, 





FasionaBLe Forties or 1854—Extract from 
the Carrier's Address for the WV. Y. Evening Post. By 
Doxsticks. 

“Isms,” of late, unbounded sway have had, 
Humbug has thriven, Folly has run mad ; 

So Fifty-Four, pray let us note a few 

Of Follies which have thriven wondrous well 
Within your time, and fostered.been by you ; 
Then, Eighteen Hundred Fifty-Four, Farewell, 
And first, you've robbed us of our girls and boya, 
We hear no more of childish pets and toys, 
Children no more are Scripture “ olive-branches,” 
But wild and lawless as untamed Camanches, 
Young miss at four, begins her education 

In French and dancing, music and flirtation ; 

At six, refuses to be ranked with “girls ;” 

At seven, puts off her pantalettes and curls ; 

At eleven, or twelve, or ten may do as well, 

She blossoms out a full-grown, dashing belle. 
“Whom shall we marry ?” is a serious thought; 
We ought to ask not only whom, but what ? 

Let him who wants to wed a dashing woman, 
Ask of her milliner how much is hwman ; 

For, take a modern beauty all apart, 

She'd surely prove a “master-piece of art,”’ 
Whalebone, and cotton; paint and—who can tell, 
All the ingredients of a Broadway belle? 

With trailing skirts, she sweeps the needy street, 
(First made to cover elephantine feet,) 

And round the neck, her dress is cut so low, 

She shows to gazers, all—she dares to show, 
Proving thereby her decency exhausted, 

Or that she’s bet her modesty, and lost it; 

And on her head a microscopic bonnet, 

As if she'd gambled for Queen Mab's, and won it; 
She, thus attired, goes “teetering’’ on her course, 
As graceful as a springhalt-stricken horse. 


Wonder what Doesticks thinks of the Bloomers? Is he 
married? What has become of his companions, Bull-dogge 
and Dm-Phoole? 


Tae Forricn Etement.—According to De 
Bow, there are in the United States 961,719 persons born in 
Ireland, 278,675 in England, 7 in Scotland, 29,868 in 
Wales, or, in Great Britain and Ireland, 1,340,812, consider- 
ably more than half of the foreign-born residents of the 
country. In France, 54,969; Prussia, 10,549; rest of Ger- 
many, 225; Austria, 946; Switzerland, 18,358; Norway, 
12.618; Holland, 9,848; Sweden, 3,559; Spain, 3118; rf 
8,645; West Indies, 5,772; Denmark, 1,838; Belgium, | ; 

, 1,274; China, 758; Sr ad 
e 





at the office of the PareNoLoatcaL Jovrnat, treating upon 
all the most important interests of Man, would hasten the 
development of the moral and intellectual faculties, more 
han any other instrumentality within our knowledge. 








States in 
; in 1854, 368,648. About 40 in every 100 
Irish live in the large cities, and about 86 in the 100 Ger- 
—~ 4 persons born in the United States reside in 
Cana 
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Avuertisements. 


A Lrrrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Adver on the following terme: 


For a full page, one month, . « « O80 
Forone column,one month, . «. « +90 
For a half column, one month, . 12 0 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 
At these pricesan advertisement amonn‘s to only ons 
CENT 4 LONE, OR FORTY CENTs 4 COLUM¥, FOR BYERY 
CuermeD coven, cirpeien SERS a, 


Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 

Copies of this Jovumyat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Youx Crev, Bosrow, Putia™ 
DELPwia, and on the Steamers. 

All ad in the A Pp 
Jovan» at should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 
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WORKS OF ALEXANDER CARSON, LL.D. 


L 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS THE MOST EXCELLENT OF THE SCIENCES. 


A charming book, and we could wish it were in every Christian family.—Lutheran Obs. 

A book of vigorous thought, worthy of careful study.— Rel. Herald. 

eee 

In ill the author's mind and 
of its ci.) — geplahapelplamainpmentagales 


Pts pret volume (~The Ki etn at 3 nek 4 wee a ee 
tv - Know jesus 
attractive mould. E Seve giows with interest ; there is 

its style flows ‘cunaparent and as the mountain stream.— Lon. Church I 


Price 60 cents, 
. IL. 


PROVIDENCE UNFOLDED. 


Le a te” maw of Unfolded in the Book of Esther ;” also, “The 
God of the Bible Bible an an, "The Truth of the Gospel Demonstrated 
from the Character of God Manifested in Atonement.” 


Price 75 cents. 
bp Die my pepe clear cogent, and incontrovertible agement i favor of the ca 
’ The sk maintains that all events occur in 








The Book Trade. 


Price 25 Cents Only, Post Free. 


CHAMBERS’ NOTES ON AMERICA, 
With Portrait and Biography of = 


Author, are now published, in a hand: 
well-printed volume, adapted for popular = 
culation, and will be sent, post paid, to any 
address, on receipt of 25 cents. 

lt is universally acknowledged, by the press and those 
who have read this work, that it is the best yet written 
by any foreign traveller on this country. The impartial 
view which Mr, Chambers takes of all he saw, will be 
highly gratifying to all Americans, Mr, Chambers’ 

P y for the preduction of a useful and taterest- 

ing work is undoubted, be having been for over twenty 
years the editor of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, one 
of the most widely popular literary periodicals published, 
and which at this time cirealates 115,000 copies regular- 
ly! A large amount of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, which will be new to Americans themselves, is 
given in this work. 

Address 

Feb. tb 











P. D. ORVIS, Publisher, 
57 Ann street, New York . 


THE “BEST BOOK ‘OUT. 


Tue Ivesrute’s Hout, or, THe 
Frast Paorrs or rae Mauve Law, by Mrs. 8. A. 
SovurnworrTs. 


A new and gg! oe Temperance story, 
in one volume, in rich muslin, 
and illustrated with fine and fou engravings. Price 
90 cents. Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 61. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED —To sell this book in 
In view of the neat merits of the w 


cone Soe town, ’ 
and author, and the interest everywhere felt in | 


ite subject, it ie believed 
ducements to ageots than 
Terme liberal, and agents insured against loss. 


particularr, add 
. HALL & BROTHER, Publishers, 
115 aod 117 Nassae at., New York. 


pnd | other work off.r, better in- 
the above. 


For 


vob. It 


CIRCULATION 115,000 COPIES! 





TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF | 


PUBLICATION.—CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH 
JOURNAL te published monthly by P. D. ORVIS, No 
51 Aon street, New York, at @i 50 per year, Clubs of 
five $6. Ten copies one year $10. Specimens gratis.— 
Clergymen $1 a year. Send for a copy. Feb. itd 


400.000 IN ERIGHTEEN MONTHS! 





I have despatched during the last | 


eighteen months the enormous number of over 
FOUR HUNURED THUUSAND Periodicals to all 
sections. My plan gives s saving of nearly one-half to 
subscribers. Full liste grati, HARPER, or any $3 
Magazine, only §2 per year. 

P. D. ORVIS, 


Eob tb No. 51 Ann street, New York. 





Book IL.LustTRaTions, 


ing, &c., engraved in the bestatyle 
229 Broadway, 
One door above theAsior House N.Y- 


| them into a brighter 
— light 


x 
‘Print: overy Christian. 





shows 
ernment, God specially superintends them #0 
of particular agents, and usually in onan be 
Ii. 
THE HISTORY OF PROVIDENCE, 


off Manan in Scripture; or, Facts from Scripture Illustrative of the Government of 


It is a highly instructive book 


it takes all its facts from the Bible, it throws 
SOs Se Sa S Cas orem, Nave 


than thet in wh 
to contemplate them 


Price 85 cents. 
IV. 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


His fame, as a divine, will chiefly rest u the Gittngetne’ corvine whieh be mentees 
Setigtones” Yo tehranens oacitahing. be ne the plenary inspiration of 
Scriptures. Int eo feated some of the most a 
and accomplished of the age ; —e not in this ram F 5 bat in n England, Scotland, and 
America, and th at the whole of Christendom, has been due rendered to the 
genius and success with which be demonstrated thet “ev ae ty ” and that 
every page of revelation is radiant with divine majesty glory.— Banner of 5 


Price 3 cents. 





gh We 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT, 
And + sex Treatises. 

There is a tendency, especially ~~ 4 - class of mn, to resort to meta- 
physical commonplaces in veer | to evade the Jaiffisulties which unbelievers urge against the 
doctrine of Atonement. We are glad to see a mind like Carson's brushing these away, and 
taking his stand upon the bold clear idea of the purchase of salvation by the blood of 
Christ, which lies at the very foundation of the theology of the Apostolic epistles.""— New 
York Recorder. 

Price $1. 

VL 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

This volume comprises an examination of the rd of Biblical interpretation of Ernesti, 
Ammon, Stuart, &c. ; a Treatise on the Figures of Speech, and a Treatise on the Right and 
Duty of all men to read the Scriptures. 

This volume will be found an unusual specimen of controversial writing, unfolding in the 
clearest lan the true emery of interpretation, while Ammon, Stuart, Ernesti, &c., 
are very severely handled. 1 25. 


OPINIONS OF CARSON AND H'S WRITINGS. 


One whose skill in the refinements of criticism, the subtleties of wi and the 
Bots < language, was such as to leave him but few competitora— Memoirs of the 


aM man of profound knowledge and critical discernment. — Preface to Haldane on 
‘omana, 


One of the first Biblical critics of the nineteenth century.—Scolsman, 

Asa und and accurate thinker, an able metaphysician, a clear reasoner, a deep theo- 
logian, Flag ester ge yas: pRammaraaermgee 

One of the first Biblical critics of the age. The almost singular excellencies of 
this most e man are his clear jal conceptions ad hi fearless po 
sophbical spirit; even German exegetical writers are only scholars. 
made up of the scholar and philosopher combined.—Christian Freeman. 

He bears a powerful a = and —\ works have produced quite a powerful impression in 

world.— 


the religious 

He is no advocate of visio: ee when most and even caustic, it is 
because, like an ad uctbor haus tn toned bo euch serceaion bate “ort teen dohhane 
of the gospel."— Watchman and Refleetor. 

One of the great men of the present age.—Rel. Herald. 

An eminent scholar and divine —New York Tribune. 

A man of bold and strong thought.—Congregationalist, 

The Jonathan Edwards of the nineteenth century —Orthodow Presbyterian. 

G2" More than 80,000 volumes of these e works have been published in this 

and at A low price at pede Fae afforded Se eH pemenien of 
volume is sold separately, and is complete in itself. 
EDWARD H. FLETCHER, Publisher, 


Feb 1t D 117 Nassau street, New York. 


CHOICE AND ELEGANT WORKS. 
A great book for the holidays, just published 
by James 8. Dickerson, 697 Broadway, 

New York, 

HARRY’'S VACATION. By W.C. Bicn- 
aps, author of “A Day in the Crystal Palace,” 
ete. This book will be welcomed by all the 
boys and girls as one of wonderful interest to 
themselves. It tells about a Christmas Visit 
to Beachwood, and all the adventures and 
pastimes of the happy party gathered there 
during the vacation; what was done in the 
cook's kitchen, and what was performed in the 
laboratory by old Mr. Oldbuckle; what hap- 
pened in the long evenings in the parlor and 
the library ; as well as what calamities befell 
them in the snow storm and upou the frozen 
pond, are all duly narrated. Having enjoyed 
a delightful visit, having learned much that 
was interesting and profitable from the good 
Mr. Oldbuckle, and received his parting 
blessing, they all left Beachwood, hoping next 
year again to enjoy a similar Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year! 

This book has been prepared with great 
care, in order to benefit, as well as to please, 
the readers of it. and parents may with per- 
fect confidence place it in the hands of their 
children. It {s illustrated with numerous and 
spirited engravings, and is for sale by book- 
sellers generally. 

Sent free to any post-office upon receiving 
its price, $1 00. 

“BE CAREFUL WHAT FOOD THE 
MINDS OF YOUR CHILDREN FEED 
UPON :” Scriptural Histories for Little Chil- 
dren. By the author of “Mamma's Bible 
stories.” Illustrated with 16 beautiful engrav- 
ings by Gilbert. 1 vol., square 12mo, 75 cts. 
Just published by James 8. Dickerson, 697 
Broadway, Publisher of Books for the Young. 

This book will be found to fill a place of 
great importance in the home education of 
the young. It is designed to illustrate and 
| improve the facts of Scripture, and so to im- 
press the lessons they unfold upon the minds 
of the young, that their influence may be felt 
in after years. 

The book is illustrated with 16 splendid en- 
gtavings, representing scenes in the life of our 
Saviour, Joseph, Moses, etc., and this will be 
found by no means an uninteresting feature. 

For those little prattlers of the nursery who 
cannot read, the style of the book has been 
rendered so simple that they may understand 
it when read to them by another. 

JAMES 8. DICKERSON, 
Publisher of Juvenile Books, 697 Broadway. 


The book will be sent by mail, free, upon 
receiving the price in postage stamps. 





The Dorcas 


SEWING MACHINE. 


(Patented November 14, 1854.) 


Persons interested in Sewina Ma- 
CHINES are invited to examine the Dorcas, three sizee— 
50, 15, and 100 dollars. 

Office 173 Washington St., Boston. 
J. P. BOWKER, Jun., Agent, American Sewing 
Machine Company. 
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THE 


NEW-YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 


enters upon its sixth year in January, 


1855. It is a handsome journal, published 
every other Thursday, each number contain- 
ing sixteen quarto pages, including four pages 
of new music. 

The Review is im its ch 
siming to take notice of every passing musical 
event which is worth recording; to convey infor- 
mation, instruction, and amusement, and to fui nish 
an ever-fresh supply of New Music 

The best evidence of its value is, perhaps, the fact 
that it has attained a ci:culation twice as large 
that of any other a periodical in the woth 

Some of the features of the Review are as follows : 


I, MUSIC. — Each number contains four pages 
usually six or eight pieces) of fesh new music, 

‘e give Glees, Pa: t-Songs, Rounds, Quartets, Trios, 
Duets, and Songs, as well as Anthems, and other 
sacred pieces, with an occasional piece for the Piano, 
Melodeon, ete. The music alone published in the 
Keview in « year would cost from five to ten dol- 
lars, if purchased in sheet form. 

Il. NEWS.—Musical news from everywhere. Its 
readers are posted up aa to every on 4 musical 
about which any one would wish to know 

It. MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—a leading feature 
of this Journal is toimpart musical instruction. In 
the first number of the new year, will be commenced 
the advance publication of a new work ay Mr. 
Lowe. Mason, never before published, and which 
will not for sone time be completed, so that it can 
be issued in book form, and which is Sa vols i 
complete guide-book or manual for 
This feature alone of the Review will be worth 
many times its cost. 

IV. ESSAYS —Full and careful discussions of, and 
essays om, questions of musical interest are pre- 
sente 

v. cnnetpeiiann~¢ts Review has a wide 
circle of correspondents, both at home and abroad, 
who contribute very much to the interest of its 
columns. 

VI. CRITICISMS.—Criticisms of all the leading 
musical performances in the principal cities are 
given in the Revisw, 





VIL. REVIEWS OF MUSIC, BOOKS, ETC —One of 
the features of the Review most valued by ite sub- 
scribers is its critical notices of the new musical 
publications of the day. These are carefully and 
conscientiously prepared, and therefore furnish an 
important guide in selecting new music. 

VIIL ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We 
invite our subscribers to ask, in good faith, ques- 
tious upon any musical matter on which they may 
wish Information, pledging ourselves to answer to 
the best of our ability, 80 far as circumstances will 
allow. 

IX. — BIOGRAPHY, ANECDOTE, ETC. — These 
have their appropriate place. 

X. TRANSB\TIONS PXOM FOREIGN MUSICAL 
PAPE’+.—All the musical papers of consequence in 
Europe are regula:ly scanned, and articles which 
would interest vur readers are "translated. 

XL ADVER ‘ISEMENTS.--None bat musical ad- 
vertisements are admitted into the Kzview. The 
leading music publishers of the country make it 
their mediuan for announcing new publications, and 
thus its subscribers get the earliest information of 
all new music of consequence, 


TERMS OF THE REVIzwW. 
One Copy, per annum, . + «+ One Dollar. 
Six Copies, + + « Five Dollars. 
Always in advance. The Review is never sent to 
any one for a longer period than it has been paid for 


in advance. 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 
Feb it 23 Park Row. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Organ of the American Writing 
and Printing Reform Association. Edited and 
published by Anprew J, Granaw, Editor of the 
Phonetic Department of Life JUustrated. 


This fund, the oldest American Ph . 
Pal ters in January, 1455, upon ce Pours 
pabliaher ie determined oe a 
ity, circula- 
tion, aud usefulmesa, b, cnhche & to dibeen large prges 
of PhocoarephE GRAV ED on ent printed from stone, 
it willcontain sixteen size prirtea 
ta Paoaotypy. aaod Pa y, and common 
tvpe. Thas ite patrons will be furnished each month 
W 1b 8 journa! of rurmty-1rwo PacEs, peat nted, 
containing Eseay ; Critiowms; Book Re 
Pa os Outlines, Vocal 


Longband, and 
ite styles.) All for ONE DOLLAR 
Subscriptions should be prepaid, and addressed ns 


“ANDREW ow J G Phonetic 
Bleecker, New York.” SAS, SRS Eyges, 00 


wish by sending the pnblisher $1 50, (the Og ye in 
ome for Kas SB, here will be A OIVaRDAL, 
(prepaid, _ e 
PHONOGRAPHER hot ose neve 


*,* Editors wishing to exchange, will please to give 
the ‘above two or mfore ins sehen {mnodiog vs aan 
«= nd and notice our Pamelty issues. 
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WAREROOMS, 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 

The above cut represents his new style of Pianos. 


Jan 11t tr p 





Office, by ebdrening the undersigned. 


Feb. 


MODEL MELODEONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY MASON & HAMLIN, BOSTON, 


Unsurpassed in Quality, Power and Sweetness of Tone, Perfection of Tuning, 
Promptness of Action, and Style of Finish. 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and style of the instrument. 

Recommendations from LoweLt Mason, Wa. B. Brapsury, Geo. F. Root, J. Q. Weraerser, S. A. Bancrort, 
L. H. Sournarp, E. Bruce, Wa. R. Bascock, F. G. Hix, N. Cuapp, and many other distinguished musicians and 
organists in the country, the opinions of whom give them a DECIDED PREFERENCE to all other Melodeons 
manufactured ; and, also, circulars, containing a full description of the MopEL MELopEons, will be sent to any Post 


MASS. 


pa Persons residing at a distance, and unable to visit the city, may rest assured of receiving as perfect an 
instrument, if ordered by letter, as though selected by themselves in person. 
ja Every Melodeon is packed in a neat and strong box, and fully warranted. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK CLOCK DEPOT, 


NO. 2 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK. 
H. C. HART, 


Manufacturers’ 


Bearep Doom Fasran- 
wa, wholesale, at No. 2 
Cortlandt street, New 
York. 

Feb. 4ttrp 





SEWING MACHINES. 


Of all varieties, and adapted to all 
kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery —— Machine Vo. We 
offer great i purch s in the 
A -F- sderfal beaut of “eee soem wi 
cloth, RS -—y— the po Pod simplicity of the ma- 





rit classes cf sewers can find machines which will 





do their work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite the Park. 
Jao 





BILLIARD TABLES. 


Grirrira anp Decker, Improved 
Elastic Cushion Billiard Table Manufacturers, 
No. 90 Ann street, New York City, where we 
keep on hand Tables of the latest styles, with 
Marble and Wood Beds, sui’ wate ox 

with large stock of Balls, Cues, Silk 
Poa Worsted Pockets, Cue Leathers, Maces, 
Cue Wax, Boards and Balls. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. 


BLANK BOOKS PAPER, 
Eve 


AND STATIONERY. 
made 


variety at Low Prices. Books 
Pattern, Paged, &c. 
COPY YOUR LETTERS by the use of Fran: 
cis’ Manifold Letter-Writer. Letters and 


anny Le at the same 


LAREN Aue d+! JOURNALS for 1855; 
ey . rte t and Office use. Price, from 


—— we mail receive prompt attention. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Stationers, Pripters, 
and Book. binders, Ne . 77 Maiden Lane. 





Danret D, Winant, 71 Gold st., N. Y. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKER. 


The oldest and most extensive establishment 





in the United States. Jan itbd 


MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 
MELODEONS. 


James C. Fotsom, (formerly Ross 
& Foisom), 236 WasuincTon Street, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he still 
continues to manufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish, 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO- 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Melodeons and Organs tuned and 
repaired, Jan tr 5td. 


DINSMORE’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 
Enprrep principally by the Railroad 
Superintendents themselves, making it the 
most reliable and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and the only one containing the Time 
Tables of all the Kailroads in the United States 
and Canada. 

Ite extensive sale makes it one of the best Adver- 
tising mediums extant. Sold principally on the 
Cars to Travellers, when they hove leisure to read, 
and is taken by them, not only as a Railroad Gnide, 


but as a Directory to the best Mercantile and Me- 
chanical Houses. 


DINSMORE & Cv., Publ 
No, 9 Spruce street, New New ork. 





Jan %b 
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THE NEW WORLD, 


THE MOST SPLENDID VOLUME OF HISTORY 


EVER PUBLISHED, 
EwBa,cING NORTH AND sOUTs AMERICA. 


BY HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL, AM 
Bound in 


Two Volumes 
Tue following isa very 
divisions of 
ls only necessary te th 


~~ prinei- 
in this work, and it 
‘at it embraces the most full 


ah pee the western 


beenlagbere, from tte diseov' 
ever Tg 
I. —— 
A. their immediate 
including full aceoents of 
history, to the present tf 
regions formerly under the 
come to the French in A 
America, with a full 
the country that they ¢ole 
Vol, I, begine with 
full history of their se 
States 
A minute account of the 
and the progress and 
time ; then, following, the 
evente of this glorious 
trayed with great fore 
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DAYTON & WENTWORTH, 
86 Washington S:., Boston. 
Feb, 4t. 


“WU DSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Winter Arrancement. — Trains 
leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 
Troy. 

Oa and after Mooday, November 2th, 1854, the 


‘Traine will run ae follows :—Express Train, 1 a u., com- 
i ‘eetern Trains; Mail 





Train, 9 a.™.; 
} Nae 44 pm; x 
keepste :—Way Passenger Train, tT 1S am; 
riGe Freight, ond Passenger Traio. at 10.30 4 M. 
For Peekskill:—At3,4.and530r.m. For Sere: 3 
—ltandéru. The Tarrytown, Peekskill, and Povgb- 
keepeie Trains, stop atall ine bi Stations pene | | 
taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, Fourt th, | 
and Thirty-firest streets, SU "NDAY MalL TRAINS. ai 
Canal street for Albany, stopping at ell | 
| 
| 
| 
} 


OLIVER H. LEE, Vice-President, 


Book Acents WantTep in every 
County in the Union, to sell, by subscriptio™. 
The UNIVERSAL HISTORY of the WORLD, 
from the creation to the year 1708. By John | 
V. Muller. Revised and brought down to the 


present ume by W.K Murray, Hey. Complete in one 
royal octavo volume of over ope thoasand foar hundred 
pages, elegnatly illluetrated with numerous engravings 
from original designs, by 8 W. Rowse. Any comments 
reapecting the fitness of Mr, Von Moller for the prepa- 
ratioa of a work of this kind will be entirely +. 
Kaown aa he is to the literary and ecientitie world It 
will suffice to asy that the mechanical execution of the 
work is every way worthy of the contents, and that the 
book is admirably sulted to the wants of the American | 


Pn The value of this work as a comprebensive histori- 
eal — has been fully tested” (N.Y. Tursowe 

we seen no work of tbe kind 0 complete and 

desirable in all respecte. | 

C7 Sold only by Subscription. Good inducements 

offered to agente. 
J. K. STICKNEY, Publisher, 
| 


Dee 3t 19 Westminster st , Providence, R. I. 





A NEW AND COMPLETE 


GAZETTEER OF THE U.8 


Giving a full and comprehensive | 
review of the present Condition, Industry and | 
Resources of the American Confederacy, em- | 
bracing also important Topographical, Statis. 
tical, and Historical Information, from recent 


aud original sources; together with the results of 
the Censas of 1550, with Population and Statistics 
im many cases to 1853, with a large and beautiful 
Map of the United States. In this work it was in- 
tended to give accurate and reliable Statistics of | 
every Town and Post Village In the United States, | 
and ls an almost indispeusab ¢ volume to any bual- | 
nese-man, Price, $3 60. Portage, 50 centa. | 
For sale by FPOWLERS axp WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON, 


SUCCESSORS TO CHILSON, RICHARDSON & C0., 


AIR-WARMING AND VENTILATING 


WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 


Wholesale and Retail, in 
CHILSON’S 
World’s Pair Prize Medal 


Furnaces: 


PARTICULARLY APPROVED 


FoR THE 


QUALITY OF THE ALR OBTAINED. 


Special provision being made for the supply of 
a large amount of 


PURE WARM AIR, 


coLD 
ty ALR 


Entirely free from the effect of contact with 
red-hot fron. 


BOYNION’S VENTILATING HEATER, 


An entirely new article, combining 
strength and durability, simplicity of 
construction, and economy in the use 
of fuel, with perfect efficiency in oper- 
ation. Is entirely of cast mon (the 
Pot lined with Soapstone), and so con- 
structed as to prevent the escape of 
gases or smoke. 

Four sizes adapted for brick-work ; 
five sizes of Portables. 


BOYNTON’S 


VENTILATING 


WOOD FURNACE. 


A new and complete Ventilating 
Furnace, expressly designed for burn- 
ing wood. Adapted to al! classes of 
public and private buildings, possess- 
ing peculiarities worthy the examina- 
tion of those who require a first-class 
Wood Furnace. 


BOYNTON’S VENTILATING SCHOOL STOVE, 


FOR COAL (Four Sizes), 


Particularly commended to the attention of School Com- 
mittees, and others in want of an apparatus for tho-ough- 
ly and properly warming and ventilating School-room$ 
and Halls, 


Boynton’s Ventilating Wood Stove, 


Patented August & 1854; a new and improved stove for 
the exclusive use of wood ; particularly adapted for Rail- 
road Cars, School-rooms, Halls, and Private Dwellings. 
Emercon’s Patent Ventilaters, of all sizes, and 
Ventilating Apparatus in every varicty. 

Acomplete assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and 
Enamelled Registers, including three sizes of a new and 
improved Pedestal Register; together with all sizes of 
the 
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METROPOLITAN COOKING-RANGE, 
a new and superior range, embracing all the modern 
improvements, equally fitted for the use of Anthracite, 
Bituminous Coal, Coke, or Wood, Feb. 





Now Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE STUDENT, AND FAMILY 
MISCELLANY. 


The best Fammy MaGazine pub- 
lished, devoted to the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge and Home Instruction. It contains 
36 octavo pages, monthly, for only $1 a year, 
Five copies, $4. Read what is said of it by 

The New York Daily Times.—“‘The Student’ is 
doing good, is highly popular, and deserves to 


Mrs. oven teeta Visitor.— 
do not have so man; Utile: friends 
, aawe nave for The Student? ” 


iret," We know of no better Maga- 


tte Teacher.—“ Parents, Teachers, 
Saeed to find something in every num- 
to 


NA. CALEING, Publisher, 
B48 Broadway, New York. 


t@ 100 Agents wanted immediately. Feb. 
WOODWORTH'S 


YOUTH’S CABINET 
Is the best Dlustrated Dollar Maga- 
zine in the Union. If you don’t believe it, 
please send for a specimen. If you do, please 
subscribe for it. Now is the time to com- 
mence. The January number (the richest 
ever issued, with 30 engravings) is now ready. 
Single number, 12 1-2 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, $1; four copies, $3 50. Send on your 
orders to the publisher, 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 
118 Nassau st., New York. 


THE CAYUGA CHIEF, 


A Live Temperance, Family, Liter- 
ary, and General Newspaper, is published 
every Tuesday morning, by T. W. and EMMA 
BROWN, Auburn, N. Y. 

TeRrMs.—$¢1 per year, in advance. 
NEW VOLUME JUST 
The best Temperance Journal! in the State.—(Orleans 


Advocates the cause with an ability seldom equalled— 
Phenix 





Feb It a 








wt 4 -y Papers in the world.—[R. 
1. Te: rance Advocate. 
by lest warrior of them all.—(Spirit of the Age, 


There are few such men in the Temperance Reform, 
ihe ch chi mf of Temperance Papers.—[Maine Waitch- 


“prewn onl with remarkable vigor. — [Musical 
World and Ti 

The most agen champion of Temperance in the 
couotry.—({ Lancaster Express, 


¢2~All letters and communications directed, 


post-paid, to 
T. W. & EMMA BROWN, 
Auburn, N. 


nm, 


THe PuRexorocical 

\ Busr, designed especially for 

©) Learners: showing the exact 

location of all the Organs of the 

Brain, fully developed, which 

will enable every one to study 

the science without an instruc- 

tor. It may be packed and sent 

with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 

any part of the world, Price, ineluding box for packing, 
only $1 95. FOWLERS anv WELLS. 

“ This is one of the most ingen’ inventions of the 





e divisions and Classifications.” Those who 
cannot tain ~ services of a profeesor, may learn, in & 
very short time this mode! head, the whole sei- 
ence of Phrewelogy, gY 80 far as the location of the Organs 
j8 concerned.” ew York Daily Sun. 


THE SIGHT RESTORED! 
Remedies for Ophthalmic Affec- 
tions, Weak and Defective Vision, perfectly 
safe and reliable in Sores and Diseases of the 
EYE. Have restored multitudes—some born 


blind, blindness of fifty years, and one 108 years old. 
Tuese remedies sent by mail. 


£7 Pamphlets of information reapecting this Method 
of Treatment, 1 Dime—seent to you rost FREE. 





Address, prepaid, Tax Norerrive Cure, Boston, 
Muss. Feb. 3:* 
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HUMPHREY'S JOURNAL 


or THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS. 


Also embracing the Sciences and 
Arts pertaining to Heliography. Second Series, 
containing 16 octavo pages. Published semi” 
monthly, at 546 Broadway, New York. 

One Volume, containing 384 pages, per annum 


This useful and popular publicstion should be in the 
hands of all. No one should be without it. 


L 2 PRESS BE HEARD, 
“It treats the subject knowingly and with force.”— 


(Tyipoth a popular and interesting pablication ”—[Me- 


hanics’ Magazine. 
: “tt is highly useful to all ‘who practise ‘ shadow- 
catching.’ ”’—(Obto State Journal. 
“The work is neatly 
interesting varieties in 
(Trmes 
“It should be hailed 


ence and Art.”—(The Democrat. 
on We cannot ve strongly urge all Artiste, and those 
persons who feelan interest in the Heliographic Arts 
Sciences, to take a copy of the work."’—(Sentine! 
“it bhine talent Tam of the important Art 
i i to elevate.’’—| Am ricen. 
. raya entitled to its own on which could 
not have fallen into better hands than t of the Editor 
of Humphrey's Journal.”’—[Transeript. 
“lua sclentifie work of interest and usefulness.””— 
[S:ar of the North 
“This Jvuraal apes maby — —— re- 
arded as inexplicable.” —(Hudson River Chronicle, 
a It is rich with interest" North America. 
“Tt contains all improvemen: — 
« Jt tonehes ua how to take our own ts '—Bee. 
“It will oaktivets a taste rreotypes,”’— 
. reial A ivertiser, 
“Tt should be in the handsof all.” —[Beavelle’s. 
“It is the Daguerreotypist's friend.”’— [London Newe. 
ld be found in every library. 


and encouraged 
8, but by every lover of Sci- 





ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


postage additional 
It is particularly requested that all addressing ive 


ite i in hand the name in full of 
oe ee Wa Connty bey State, to which ing their quality, are freel 


the Town or Post 
they wieh their answers forwarded. 
Post Office Stamps taken at their value, 
2 All letters addressed (Post ratp) to 
8. D. HUMPHREY, 


Feb, tx 546 Broadway, New York. 
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Weser’s AnaTomicaL ATLAS 
THE HUMAN BODY, li hed and 





THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE commences its XIVth annual volume with 


| 


oon Cry oie many | ance and Liquor Prohibition, of Justice to the d 
new jd of Science,’’— 


not only by | 





| 


[Evening | acquisition of a fresh province or island, and 


| for every wrong, and never to be su e 
Six copies $5 ; Thirty copies $.0 ; foreign subscribers, | Such are the chief landmarks b _ THE TRIBU 


| 


by Exprecrr & Co., No. 59 Beekman street, New York, | 


from the German edition by Prof. M. J. Weber, consist- 

ing of eleven entire figures, natoral size, with a com- 
rehensive explanation. For ss'e, in sheets, or mounted. 

Bets in sheets, §.5. Mounted, $25. May ly b 


IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
Dr. J. ALLEN, late Professor in the 
Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites atten- 
tion to his improved method of constructing 
ARTIFICIAL DENTURES, which combine the 
following advantages : 
jst. There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment 


of ood, to vitiate the saliva or infect the breath, as not 
evfen the » ightest moisture can get between the t eth 


and plate, 
An Artificial Gum, which is as firm and inde- 


P 
od. 
structible as the teeth, is fused at a high heat, between 
and around their base, which unites them firmly to each 
other and to the plate upon which they are set. This 

mm mparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and 
fife. like which ch the natural 
o 


*. 

Si. Great ® h is obtained by thus uniting the 
teeth, gum, and te, and no ordinary force in masti- 
cating can break them from their base. 

4th. A clear and distinet articulation of speech is re- 


is effec by having 

th and gum of a nataral form. To 

this form the tongue is readi'y adapted. This perfect 

Adaptation of the tongue to denture prevents the 
hissing or muffied sounds in speak: 
wearing artifi 


singing so often 
observed in persons 
Sth. The natu Le fy expression of 





or 

teeth. 
i the mouth 
can be restored in cases where they have be- 
come sunken. This is done by means of additional at- 
tachments to the frame -work supporting the teeth. 
fe attachment are eo Saeed SS @ Eins ot the 
sunken portions, and sustain them ft proper posi- 
tion, y are covered with the above-named gum- 
ponent parts of the denture, 
hen rightly formed cannot be detected by the 
closest observer. This method of restoring the cheeks 
to their original fullness, and also the nataral form and 
Pression of the mouth and lipa, has been well tested, 
special feature in the author's prac- 
A variety of Phi tog »hic 


improv 
m at his office, showing t! 
which is produced in the 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
6........SEMI-WEEKLY, $3........ WEEKLY, 
ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


DAILY, 2. 
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the month of Sep 
before accorded to any 





es it with a circulation (115,000) larger than was ever | 
meral newspaper whatever. This circulation has been gradually | 
and laboriously attained by concentrating upon THE TRIBUNE the best efforts of many | 
editors and correspondents, and by a greater liberality of outlay in each department than was | 
ever before risked on any journal. It has been attained, not by sailing smoothly in the cur- | 
rent of Opinion before the wind, and basking in the smiles of Jnajorities, but by an earnest, | 
fearless devotion to Truth and Progress, as above all partisan exigencies, all tempo: inter- | 
ests, all momentary illusions of popularity and success. Its thorough advocacy BF ng mam 
a: 
) lor, hevellom 


espised and down-trodde! 
or Creed, 
o 


and inalienable Rights of the Human Race, i ve 
time to time repelled many sunshine friends, whose prej r ing interests were 
thereby contravened; but have combined to form a character which it will endeavor to 
maintain, and assign it a position among journals which we feel that it will be henceforth a | 
success not to impair, 

The leading ideas to which THE TRIBUNE is devoted yA briefly set forth, as fol - | 
lows: 1. Freepom, to do whatever is pape e for white Americans, or 
Anglo-Saxons, or Caucasians even—not for one to determine whether they will or will 
not hold another Race in abject bondage—but for every Race and Nation, and every adult 
rational human being. This Freedom is rightfully absolute in the broad domain of Opinion, 
and involves the equal and imperative right to Political Franchises. 2. Orper, or the 
ene | +r of the legally ‘ndicated majority to interdict in the sphere of Action all prac- | 
tices which it deems demoralizing, therefore prejudicial to the common weal. 3. Beneri- 
CENCE, Or the wisdom and policy of employing the resources and credit of the community | 
to accomplish works of general and unquestioned utility, to which individual means are in- 
adequate, or which, though eminently conducive to the — do not promise to reim- 
burse, by their direct income, the outlay required for their construction. 4, LypvustRiAt | 
DevELopMENT, as the corner-stone of a true and benignant National Policy, counting the 
naturalization of a new and valuable art or product of the soil as more important than the | 
ually within the legitimate sphere of National 
concern and National effort. 5. Pace, as a vital condition of true to be cherished | 
by the most anxious, assiduous study to proffer, as readily as we are prone to require, redress 
rrendered a at the call of endangered Liberty. | 

E directs its course. 

But a small portion of THE BUNE is allotted to what is currently distinguished as 
light reading; but Reviews of New Books of decided interest, with choice extracts illustrat- | 
given—while the great body of our paper is devoted to a lucid | 
and careful digest of the News cf the Day, with Editorial comments thereon. We have 
reliable Correspondents in each quarter of the globe, and in nearly all the principal cities 
of Europe and America, and their letters will aid our readers to a clearer understanding of 
the causes which are now ——_ converting the Old World into one gigantic arena for 
the death-struggie of rival interests, passions and ambitions. | 

THE TRIBUNE contains reliable reports of the Markets. Our Cattle-Market reports 
o- are — more than the price of the paper to those who are engaged in raising and 
selling Cattle. 

Wo paper involving so great an expense as our Weekly and Semi-Weekly could be afforded | 
at the price of these sheets, except in conn with a daily—nor could our Daily be sus- | 
tained at its price without the aid of our Country editions. Large as our circulation is, it 
would involve us in ruinous loss but for the “ne for Advertising. We believe that in 
THE TRIBUNE is realized the largest variety and extent of solid information concerning 
the events of the day, which has been or can be combined with extreme cheapness; and in 
that faith we commend it to the favorable regard of the reading public. We offer no premi- 
ums for subscribers, tempt none to take it b: bling prospects of winning farzns or man- | 
sions in a lottery in which tickets are furnished to its patrons, employ no travelling nts 
to importune people into taking it, and waste none of our room in dunning our su bers 
for pay. 


ata, 





2ee 





TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
Single Copy, one year—$6 00. Clubs—same price. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Single copy, one year, 
Three — one year, 
Five copies, one year, 
Ten copies, one year, 
Twenty copies, to one address, - 
And any larger number at the rate of $1 per annum. 


G2 At the price to the $20 Cluds, we cannot direct the paper to each subscriber. 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment ‘i advance is required in all cases, 
and the paper is invariably discontinued at the expiration of the advance payment. 

Money may be remi for subscriptions in letters at our risk; but the Postmaster at the 
lace where the letter is mailed should be made acquainted with its contents, and keep a 
Seseription of the bills, : | 
— of any specie-paying banks in the United States or Canadas received at par for sub- 

scriptions. 
We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to reccive Taz Trrsune need not wait to 


$2 
° . : 5 
8 
2 


1 
20 00 





| be called upon for his subseription, All that is necessary for him to do is to write a letter 
| in as few words as possible, inclose the money, and write the name of the subscriber, with 


| the Post-Office, County and —, and direct the letter to 


REELEY & McELRATH, Tribune Office, New York. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. | 
Persons res‘ding at points where mails arrive oftener than once a week, are ested to 








Appearance 
individaala, now wearing dentares constructed upon this 
principle, which the public are invited to call and ex- 
amine, together with other i of his imp: d 
style of work, not requir'ng the above attachmen s 

6th. The 3 usually employed for this work are 





4 the work tn thie and ot: er 
3 ALLEN 
No. 30 Bond street, New York. 





req' 
the Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the ch t r, all thi considered, pub- 
lished in the United States. eo ° ° | 
TERMS, 


- - - . - | 


Single copy, one year, 
Two copies, o : 
Five copies, “ 


POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE, 
The Postage on the Daily Tribune one yearis - 
The Postage on the Weekly Tribune for one year is 
The Postage on the Semi-Weekly for one year is 
Payable quarterly in advance, at the office where the paper 


Feb. 


$1 56 
36 
52 


is received. 


GREELEY & McELKATH, Tribune Office, New York. | 





| and elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make. 
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THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


ESTABLISHMENT 


or 
HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New York. 


Tus best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world. T. Giteeat & Co.'s World's 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the ollan, 
and with iron frames and circular scales. The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need further commendation, Gitaxet's Boupom 
Pianos, an elegant instrument for small rooms. 
Hauser & Comsron's Pianos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co, Jacos Carckentne’s Pianos. 
Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Piunos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States, Hoxack Warxnrs’ Pianos, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
In 
& word, 338 Broapway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording au opportunity for 


| selections not to be had elsewhere on the American 


continent, 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 
Prices from $60 to $175, 


MELODEONS, 
8. D. & H. W. Surrn’s Cerzesrarep 


Mxtopzons. 

The wonderful perfection to which Messre. Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them far in advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are a beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and arethe only make sotuned. Prices 
from $60 to $150. 

Martin's unrivalled Guitars, from §25 to $60. 
Fiutinas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $3 to 
#20. Violins, from $3 to $.5. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40, Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds, 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory pices. 


MUSIC. 


This list compriver the products of the great 
masters of both the American and Baropean conti- 
nents, and is :eceiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr. WaTErs’ new issues, 
will find it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders, 

t@# Music sent to any part of the United States, 
postage free. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 


BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 


“Amy Rosy Lee,” “ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,” and “I'm Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbleton, full of Joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumble- 
ton's celebrated band of Minstrels, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success, 
Price 25 ets, each, 

“ Darlington's Schottish,” by Thad. Wellig, dedi- 
cated to Miss Carrie E. McIver, of 8. C. Price 25 cts, 


| This is a gem, In the key of E flat, and has excited 


no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad, Weilig is. 

“Amoretten Waltz,” by August Gockel. Price 
25 cts, The same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautifal Waltz, as is found in all of this popular 
Composer's productions, and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners. 

“The Prodigal Son" Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant. Price 38 cts, The brilliant variations of this 
great Composer, upon the alr of this popular reli- 
gious song, renders it a beautiful piece for Piano 
practice. 

“Let mealone.” Ballad Words by James Sim- 


, monds. Music by Henry C, Watson, Price 25 cts. 


An exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the “ blind god," to which is given full 
and pleasing effect by the corresponding melody of 
the well-known comporer, 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
in print, sent by mail, at prices named, postage 
free. HORACE WATERS, 

Juneeomlyrp 883 Broadway. 
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THE SCIENCE OF NATURE, 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 
BNTITLED 

FIRST LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY AND GHOLOGY, 

AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. 

BY J, BMBRGON KENT, A.M., M.D. 
A yew school book, the first Ameri- 

can work ever issued as the firat book, or “ Firet 
Lessons iu Chemistry and Geology as applied to | 


Agriculture,” designed as the first step for the 
young, to be used in all our a schools, is now 





protest against the introducti modern | 


depend upon « rising generation of practical farm- | 
ers, who will till the soll as much by « comprehen- | 
sive knowledge of the laws of Chemistry, as by the 
aweat of the brow. 

The sabject of agricultaral chemistry cannot but 
soon commend itself te the world as the most im- | 
portant of all studies, aud, in fect, the wealth of this 
country would be doubled within ome year, were | 
all that saved which is now lost by stupid, bi | 
ecricaltare. A volume of recomme: | 
be given to the public, bat it is not o 

Schoo! Committees and Teachers will ‘be ; furnished | 
with a copy gratis, for examination, by mall, post- 
paid, ou application to the unde: signed. Price 
25 cents. 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 

Also for sale in quantities by F. Cowperthwait & 
Co., Philadelphia; Cady & Burgess, New Yok ; 
Phinney & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. ; rrow & Brother, 
Rochester, N. ¥.; Wiliam Wileon, Poughkeepsie, 

Y.; 4. M. Ralison, Cincinnati, 0.; and by al 
other booksellers In the United States. 

N. A few men of the right ability are wanted 
to travel through every State in the Union, and in- 
troduce this work into schools. A liberal commis- 
sion will be paid. Gentlemen who travel for health 
or recreation will find this occupation a lucrative 
and agreeable employment. Address as above. 

a“. 


‘BUC H AN ANS. ANTHROPOLOGY. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON 
THE NEUROLOGIC SYSTEM OF AN- 
THROPOLOGY. By J.B. Bocuayay, M.D. In 
Pour Parts. Part 1, Purenotocy. Part 2, 
Cereeral Puysiovocy, Part 3, Paruoonomy. 
Part 4, Sancocromy. With numerous Original 
Engravings. Price Two Dollars. 

LANGUAGE OF THE Pages. 





logy for twenty | 
quaintance with 
cleuce as devel- 


nounce both as to the value of gm = 4 in gene- 
le by Der, YT) 
» hesitation in oe ting 
the great supertority of the form tn which tt is pre- 


ed by De. Buchanan, whether we recard its 
practical accuracy, or its philosophical excelience,— 
gazine Hom, 

The author has long been known a8 « distin- 
guished Professor of Physiology, whose name is | 

h one of the most remarkable dis- 

cuvertes of the age, the impre sibility of the brain, | 

ent Buchana Anthropology | 

soon supersede the fragme stems of | 

Gail ani Spar zheim, the metaphysicians and phren- 
dally Times. 

¢ tainly of the opinion that Dr. Buchanan 

» abler Physiologist and Anthropologist 

au De, Walker, of Engiand.—{Democratic Tran- 

script, 

Dr. Buchanan tr the author or discoverer of a new 
theory of Phrevology, and his» M appears more 
consistent and rational than those which have pre- 
ceeded It. Posterity will assign him a place by the 
side of Gall, Spa zheim, and other great reformers 
of the past —-(Olean Journal 

Beyond all doubt it is a most extraordinary work, 
exhibiting the working of a mind of no common 
stamp. Close students and hard thinkers will fod 
in ita rich treat -« deep and rich mine of thought. 
—(Goapel Herald, 

It supplies the deficiencies In the phrenological 
Systems of Gall and Spursheim, and blends phren- 
ology and physiognomy into one compact science. | 
—Loutsvitie Journal. 

t@ For Two Dol ars, sent be mail to Dr. 
Buchanan, Cinelt 


modified by Buc hen n, we feel competent to pr 4 
} 
| 
} 





THE MOTHER’ S MAGAZINE 

AND FAMILY MONITOR 
is just commencing its twenty-third 
volume. If, from its title, any may think it a 
work devoted to threadbare theses on a trite 
theme, we bave only to ask them to send for a 
specimen number, which will be sent on giving | 
their address. 


For the variety of its subjects, the originality and ir- 
trinsic interest of its articles, and its tednese to in- 
terest and benefit every member of the a it te an 





“reg others, are reepectfully 
yoqeesiod to tae thee indecnse to ‘hon clubs, and in 
other ways extend our circulation. 

‘Teams. —Que dollar a year ; four for three dol. 
8. T. ALLEN & CO, 


| These will be issued in lieu of the illustrations of ancient me oy = 


| mail, pos age prepaid, toany teacher, upou his reoutting one half of thet nt prices. 


| possess 


restate aii PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Seoetetaeceen nena a ee eee 


THE ART JOURNAL, 1855. 
COMMENCING A NEW SERIES. 


With Engravings from Pictures in ths Royal Galleri 
ere "“Gashinchoas Palnce, ond eee at Windsor Castile, 


MONHTLY JOURNAL OF ' THE ARTS, PRICE T5e. 


m of the Public who do not ¢ already subscribe to the Art “oy it may 

no period could be selected more opportune for comiensne, With the mond 

1855 will commence A NEW AND GREATLY — SERIES, preserving the leading fea- 

tures of the work, but introducing some that will be new, to one of which we are desirous 
to call particular attention. 

The attraction upon which we largely depend for the future success of the Art JourNAL, 
is the series of pictures by ancient and modern 8, to be d in January, which 
| we have been permitted to engrave and issue by Her Masesty Qceen Victoria AND His 
Bezas Hronness Parnce Ausegt, from the private collections at Windsor Castle, Bucking- 

ham Palace, and Osborne. 

In addition, her Majesty and Prince Albert have also permitted us to introduce ENGRAVINGS 
OF THE WORKS OF SOULPTURE LN THEIR POSSESSION 

Each rayry fom of the Art Jovanat, therefore, will contain two line engravings of 
Pictures in the Royal Collection, and one engraving of a work of scalpture. 

With the new year will also commence a series of ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF LEADING 
| Burrsa agtists. The illustrations consisting of engravi - ha of their principal 
| works, so as to exhibit the peculiar style and character of the nters of our school, 
will be EXCEEDINGLY 
BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS OF Ant. The Art Jovanat has been established sixteen years, during 
which period it has received a greater degree of encouragement and approbation than any 
journal of a similar kind ever published. 

In addition we shall commence the year with a series of cognition extent probably 
to one hundred er eel the nd le and most valuable contents of the Museum of 
Practical Art at Marlborough The engravings of these famous works cannot but be 
valuable to every class of mam — art manufacture. 

The subscription is oie oan pam, or 75 cents or each number. Sold by the 
Booksellers in all the cities of the RTUE, EMMINS, & CO. 

Mer John street, New York. 








CORNELL'S NEW AND COMPLETE SYSTEMATIC SERIES OF 
SOROoorL GEOGRAPHIES, 
IN THREE PARTS; THE FIRST OF WHICH Ou ‘‘ PRIMauY GRocRAPHyY ” (Smal! Quarto, 50 cents), 
te sUS8T PUSLIisuED,. 
sense of the word, whet 


ose d+partments of the 
“fully y within the comprehension of the 


One of the leading objects in the ee little work pee A man it, in « 
ita title indicates, vis , a‘ 1 Weg oy Sep. raphy ;"" , all term: 
science which ars too abstruse in their nature to admit of, being he oy 
youthful beginner, have been parpos ly excladed. 

Tae Mars ano [LivstaaTiovs accORD (RIT .Y WITH THE CHARACTER OF THe Lessons, each map containing 
all that te taught in ils accompanying lessons, and nothing more 

The work is iliastrited by upwards of seventy sugves ive designs, exquisitely drawn aod engraved ror THis 
nook. The maps. twelve in number, are large and clear, 

At desirnble intervals, there ia a avetemstic arrang-ment £ promiscuous qestio jesigned as a review of 
preceding lessons, A Pronouncing Vocabulary, containing the names of all the a} and pulitical divisions 
ueed throughout the work, 's appended, 


Cornell’s Intermediate Geography 
™ UN PRESS, AND WI). APPEAR AT AN BARLY DAY, 
This book clearly explains the terms used in the Physieal, Political and Mathematical branches of the science, 
and contaius @ jadicioucly selected ami carefully systematized a vount of Descriptive Geog-aphy. 
Cornell’s High School Geography and Companion Atlas 


ARE IN PERGS, AND WILL SHORTLY APPBAR,s 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY; to which is aided. Plan: and Spherical Trigonom>try and M -nenration, 
Accompanied with all the ascessury Logwithm's and Trigonometric Tables. By Geoxes R Parxrys, 
LL. D., author of “ Elements of Geometry,” “ Plane Trigonometry and Land Surveying,” “ Treatise on 
Algebra,” ete., ote, Large Sve. 5a. 
This work is designed to give an extended aad comprchensive course of Geometry and its applications, adapted 
tothe use of Aovascep Scaoots and Cottaces 
PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Rewritten and thoroughly revised, with the addition of a large 
numberof sew examples. I2mo. 15 centa. 
CHEMICAL ATLAS; OR, THE CHEMISTRY OF FAM'LIAR OBJECTS: Exhibiting the general principles 
the science in a series of beautifully colored diagrans ami acco:npanied by explanatory esssys, embracing 
the latest views of the subj -ts illustrated. Designed for th» use of students in all sehoo's where chemistry 
is taught. By Eowaro L. Yousmay, aathor of * Caemica!l Chart,’’ “Ciass Book of Chemistry,” etc. Luge 
quarto. 105 pp. $2. 
The presen work tea reproda- tion and improvement of the anthor’s mode of exhibiting chemical facts and 
phenom ‘na employed in his ‘‘Chemics! chart,"’ which has received the unqualified commendations and end orse- 
ments of the most emin nt teachers aad scientific men in th» country. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 
346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
e@ A‘) commanicativos in reference to Bchool-B oks will be promptly answered, and liberal terns made fur 
thet introduction. A es D seriptive Catalogue a all text-boo! books — by D. A. & Co, will be sent, 
post-paid, \o any one sending his address. A copy of any of ow wi oot ty 











NEW ASTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON; 
A Weekly Journal Devoted to the Graphic Arts and the Literature Related to Them. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PROSPECTUS. 

In this work we shall spare no — to secure the codperation of the most powerful writers 
of whatever country, and particularly that of Artists themselves, whose communications 
& practical value the thoughts of mere theorists can never have. Our Foreign Cor- 
| Fespondence will be the most complete and valuable we can secure, and will be drawn from 
| all places of interest in an artistic point of view. 

Our -o while it includes —- on all the Representative Arts, wi!] not be limited to the 
| purely nstractive development of the Principles of oa but will be Fg to its Romance and 

Poetic relations, and, incidentally, to the esthetics of Dress, Music, the Drama, and all 
things wherein Beauty makes daily approach to our unpoetic lives. 

Criticism will in all cases be placed in the hands of those who, by education as well as by 
feeling, are qualified to judge in the premises 

“Tae Caaron” consists of 16 pages, quarto, 20 aac in handsome type, in three columns, 
and is published at $3 per ay Fs ry yale in 
J. SCLLLMAN & sd. “DURAND, — and Proprietors, 
GB Publication Office, No 23 Broadway, Corner of Park Plac 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE poop tana 

Hon. Chas, Sumner, James Russell Lowell, 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, Rembrandt Peale, 

F. W. Edmonds, Sam‘! Longfellow, 


Wm. C, Bryant, 
A. B. Durand, P.N. A., 
Sam‘! 





Feb. 116 Nassau st., N. Y¥. 


Osgood, 
H. K. Brown, And others among our most eminent writers. 
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eee PRPRAL ARAL 


* A Book to create a profound sensation.”—N. Y. Mirror. 


RUTH HALL; 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE 
PRESENT TIME. By Faxxy Ferx. 1mo, 
Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1.25. 


This is the first continuous story ever published 
by this —— suthoress, who has achieved 
tation so brilliant in so briefa time. We be- 
ileve teuth will warrant us in the assertion that it 
is creating & more profound sensation than any 
book ever issued from the Amecican press Iu anti- 
cipativa of a gveat demand, two mammoth editions 
wee prepared previous to the day of publication. 
in TWo DAYS these were entirely exhausted, and 
though we have been mavufacturing since at the 
rate of fifteen hundred copies per day, we are still 
some thousands of copies behind our orders! Ar- 
rangements have been made to manufacture still 
move rapidly. 

Some indication of the effect of this book upon the 
press may be gathered from the following brief ex- 
tracts, many of them from whole-column notices : 

eve is a remarkable —a book to create a pro- 
found sensation. We have read it through, the vol- 
ume of 400 pages, in six consecutive hours 
The story is told with extraordinary power and in- 
terest. Thereave in “Rora Hac.” equal 
in tragic description to any thing in the works of 
Dickens. It is a book that will make a sobbing 
among mothers and widows, and cause a general 
sighing over the sins of the rich and suffe:ings of 
the poor.—{N. ¥ Mirror. 

Never did a tale abound in so many beautiful 
images, — so skilfully-drawn pictures of the heart, 

° ined to be one of the most popular wor ks 
ever issued from the Ameran press.—{Philadelphia 
Me 


ae Ohta have existed iu the minds of Fanny 
Fe ceetere as to her being a woman of genius, 
“Burs Hac.” will dispel them. ... No one will 
fail to read the boek through, who reads the first 
chapter._{N Y. Courter. 

Fanny Fern seems in reality to have ey ber 
previous fame, great as that was. . . It will be 
sought for and read all over the land--in the man. 
sions of the rich, and the quiet country-house of the 
farmer, It will become a sort of household god, and 
many will be the sympathizing and gentle hearts 
that will beat in unison with that of the heroine.- 
(N. ¥. Atlas 

Fanny Fern is, beyond comparison, the most 
popular of American authors, . . haswves the 
English language is spoken, “ Rura HA.” will be 
eagerly read. There will be those to smile and 
weep over it In farthest Australia, and in distant 
Oregou.—{N. Y¥. Picayune. 

Weil, we read the book through, aloud, sometimes 
interrupted by a sobbing wife ; and we never knew 
& moment's peace until Dr. Goldsmith had prescribed 
te and some'hing else, which we had ‘‘ put 

by Rushton & Aspinwall, and placed in the 
wife's keeping, in case our little first-born Mary 
should get the croup and die, as Fanny Fern’s Mttle 
Daisy did.—{N. Y. Pick. 

In many of the short chapters of this volume there 
is a power displayed of re ng the workings of 
the soul, which is quite up to the capacity of Dick- 
ens, while his tedious en is never permited 
to eam EA on terian Banne: 

Through all the writings of Penny Fern, and pre- 
eminently tu this, there breathes unmistakably the 
spirit of one who has suffered, Her pathos, her 

ng sarcasm, ber genial and overflowing bu- 

* scorn of what is base, her vehement de- 

meiation of social wro' redly are no fic- 
tions.—{ Philadelphia North American. 

‘anny Fern for descriptive power has no supe! for 
in this country. .. It will be :ead with the deep- 
ert interest by all.—{Christian Chronicle. 

Imagine all the wit, eloquence, pathos, humor, 
tenderness, and scathing irony that Ile scattered 
through her fagitive pieces, brought together and 
co-operating in the working out of one connected 
story ; imagine that story containing the materials 
for three or four ordinary volumes, boiled down or 
compressed by some intuitive process of condensa- 
tion into one ; imagine every incident bearing the 
unmistakable impress of being a living reality, an 
= of some action, that under a slight change 

, bas as undoubtedly taken place in New York 
Philadelphia, or Boston, within the last five years, 
and you will begin to have some idea of this extra- 
ordinary romance.— Phil. Sat Courter. 

“ Rors Hatt” = a great advance upon any thing 
Fanny Fern has heretofore written. It is distin- 
guished by the same condensed and vigorous style, 
the same sweetness and pathos of sentiment, the 
same picturesqueness, vividness, and affluence 
description, the same minute and comprehensive 
knowledge, the same scope and originality of 
thought, and the same fidelity to nature which com- 
manded such a flattering success for her first pro- 

ded to these ts the attraction 

ng story always 

. Rora Havv” is 

on the side of goodness, truth, and religion ; and 

we think no one can read it without being made 
wiser, and better,and happler.—Baffalo Republic: 

The same fine, graceful, inventive genius that has 
stamped her less formal "and elaborate efforts, will 
be recognized in this also, There is an exuberance 
of good humor and kindly feeling pervading the 
work, which will be a seca: ity for the attention and 
sympathy of the reader.— Puritan Recorder. 

Columns of eqnally enthusiastic notices might be 

Tm are, indeed, that the pre- 
diction of « New York journa’ that “it wil! have 
the most unbounded = U4 any work of the time,’ 
wit prove no e@ a 

“Rora Haru” is a sale by booksellers generally. 
Copies will be sent by the eames | by mail, post- 
paid, on the receipt of the retail pri 

Published by MASON BROTHERS 

Feb it 23 Park Row, New York. 


To VeceTartans.—One or two fami- 
lies, or a few single persons who desire & 
healthy diet, and opportunity to live a a 


and genial! life,can be secommodated with board aud 
rooms at No, 13 ‘Wooster street, oar Cue, ae 
e 
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Beantiful Books for Schools and Femilies. 


THE ILLUSTRATED COMPOSITION 
BOOK. 

Containing Directions, Subjects, 

and Blank Leaves for Composition, beautifully 


The plan of thie werk is new rnd original, enablir 
pils '0 choose subjects, ana — Tes ogy wit 
os little aid from the teacher, and them in 
a neat and permanent form. "it far guarie of eter 
sheet size, seventy two pages. wirting 

Sopioaesty banshee several pages 
ranging and correcting —-, ay “e writing. 
letters, debates, = ex- 
»reasly for this wor maser much variety a8 Deasi- 
Je, affording the ‘rei en extensive range of » bjerte, 
With each cut ere pens ited seve ral ee referring s 
the picture, with divisions to assist in t 
of the pup!l’s iteas, Four bla k pages ‘ttew each = 
on whie 7S , or two er more short compositions 
be w 
ad has on mS the comm ndation of educations) 
journals, = hondreds of — who now we 
t. For eal 2 cente—cr post omg = 3 
one ceuy will = 7 to any person, post-paid; fer 
$1, three copies, Pa 


1 Also PUBLICH 


THE SCHOOLMATE, 


A Monthly Reader for School and Home 
Jastruction of Youth. 

This Magazine is a eminent teachers, and 
is intended particularly fe beh exercises in waene, 
speaking, de." Bach yg try containe Reader's 
Speaker's 
Articles on ‘Patleosphy. 

History, B 

Compenttion, 

marked em tone, 

Chapter of | Facte oy Events; Stories, Problema Puz- 
-—" &ec.; Original Masie, and numerous handecme Ep- 


othe whe Schoolmate is pub'ished month’ on Vol 
commencing Nov., 1854; bat su’ com. 
mence with an. mat. TERMS. 1 prt A One 
copy, one year, #1; Five, $4; Eig 
lack ee bound ~ fing @i each, by mail, 
raip), constantly on hand. 
Address all orders, with cash, to the Publisher, 


A. R. PHIPPEN, 
66 Fulton Street, New York. 


t@” Agents wanted for both works. 
_ Feb. trtfd 





NOTICE TO AGENTS. 


Tue War sTILL Gomnc on.— Just 
Published, the MODERN WAR MAP, com- 
prising a complete Map of Europe and the Old 
World, showing the Theatre of the present 
War between Russia and Turkey, and contain- 
ing a very minute delineation of the shores of the 
Baltic, where an important part of the war will be 
carried on by the Allies, 

Map and Book Canvassers can make money very 
rapidly by engaging in the sale of thie Map for the 
People, and our other Map publications. On ad- 
dressing a letter to us, acircular will be sent giving 
fa | particulars, price, terms, &c. Address, 

AYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 

Jan 4ttrd 86 Washington St., Boston, 





WELLS’ 
CHEAP CASH. BOOK, STATIONERY, MUSIC, 


AND FANCY GOODS EMPORIUM, 
140 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


A ry aaennet of Book 7 Music, 
Books, 


Maps, th herta, 
a 
Cases, Writ: 


and Fanc 
Foolscap an 
and Business 
etc., 
Depot for Fowlers and Wells publications 
Snow's Celebrated nd Pointed Pens; 
Waters’ Chemical Writing Inks ; 
Giles Printing Ink Co,’s Inke; 
Eevee Knife Co.'s *s Cutlery; 
and A Pape 





"S 


&e.. 
1 Et Books or Mosie sent to any of the country 
pS peo on receipt of the pa pyr 
book not in store, furnished at short notice 
oan description of Plain or Ornamental Printing 
executed at short notice, 
G. 8. WELLS, 140 Nassan street. 


Jan kbd 
WANTED, 


85,000 SUBSCRIPERS to CHAM- 
BERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, which now 
has 115,000 circulatic n, and is in its TW ENTY-THIRD 
YEAR of PUBLICATION. The 85,000 are required to 
make an even 200,000 copies! !—thus placing it “head 
and shoulders” above any literary periodical in the 
world, Issued monthly, at $1 50 per year. Clubs of 

ten, only $10. Specimens gratis. 

P. D. ORVIS, Publisher, 
No. 57 Ann street, New York- 





Feb. Itb 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 





THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES has just entered upon the fourth 
year of its publication, under circumstances in the highest degree encouraging to its Con- 
ductors. In the extent and ‘character of its circulation, —in reputation as a prompt and 
reliable Newspaper, and in the degree of public favor which it has acquired by its discus- 
sions of topics of public importance, it has greatly transcended the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its projectors. It has now a regular circulation of over 36,000 copies, which is 


steadily and constantly increasing;—and its advertising patronage is highly gratifying and 
satisfactory. 


The Proprietors of the Tres feel that in appealing to the public for a continuance and an 
increase of the favor they have so abundantly extended to it hitherto, they can refer to the 
past as a guarantee for the future. They aim first of all to make the Towes as a NEWSPAPER 
inferior to none in New-York City or in any part of the United States. They will spare no 
expense nor any labor necessary to procure for its ‘columns the eariiest, fullest and most 
Teliable information, upon all subjects that may enlist public interest and attention. The 
Correspondence of the Times, both Foreign and Domestic, is especially copious and attract- 
ive,—enlisting in its service some of the ablest and most accomplished writers connected 
with the press in any part of the world. In its Congressional and Legislative reports,—its 


treeord of Personal, Literary, and General Intelligence, it will not be surpassed by any jour- 
nal of the day. 


In its Political and Social discussions, the Taxes will adhere steadily and firmly to the 
course it has hitherto pursued. It neither claims to speak the sentiments, nor will it con- 
sent to follow the dictation, of any party, nor is it devoted to the intercsts of any man or of 
any faction. It is, and will remain, independent of parties, and regardless of mere party 
objects,—pursuing such a course, in all respects and on all subjects as shall seem to its 
Editor best calculated to promote the public welfare, and to advance the great principles of 
Republican Freedom and of Christian Morality, on which all social and all civil good must 
always depend. It will urge and advocate Education, Industry, Temperance, Economy, 
equal and exact Justice to all men, submission to Law, devotion to Civil Order, the Love of 
Liberty and of the Union, adherence to the Constitution in its letter and in its spirit, the 
development and strengthening of a truly American sentiment, respect for the religious, 
social, and personal rights of all classes, and that general culture and elevation of the public 
spirit on which, far-more than on specific measures, the advancement of Society depends. 
While it claims the right to discuss every subject of public interest and importance, and to 
present its own views upon them all, it will exercise this right with due respect for others 
whose opinions may be different, and with that just regard for public sentiment essential to 
public usefulness. It wil! seek in all things to substitute Reason for Dogmatism,—appeals 
to judgment instead of passion,—and a reliance upon the sound patriotism, morality and 
common sense of the People, instead of the prejudices, the selfishness, or the vanity of indi- 
viduals. It will advocate all just and salutary Reforms ;—will denounce abuses wherever 
they may exist ;—urge economy, efficiency, and an intelligent regard for the public good in 
every department of the public service ;--resist all unjust aggression upon the rights, the 
institutions, and]the sentiments of every section; and in all things aim to promote harmony 
of sentiment and unity of effort among all the friends of rational Freedom, of sound Morality 
and of universal [Education. While there will be no deviation from the conduct of the 


paper hitherto in these respects, every ¢ffort will be made to give it additional strength and 
interest in every. department. 


The Editorial management of the Tres will continue to be hereafter, as it has been here- 
tofore, under the exclusive supervision and control of HENRY J. RAYMOND, assisted in 
its various departments by accomplished and experienced writers. 


The DAILY TIMES (Morning or Evening Edition) as may be desired is sent to subscrib- 
ers by mail in any part of the United States for SIX DOLLARS a year. 


The SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, published twice a week, and containing all the reading 
matter \of the Daily, printed upon a handscme quarto sheet, is sent to subscribers for 
THREE DOLLARS a year. Postmasters and others who may procure TEN subscribers at 
this rate, may retain Frve dollars as their commission. 


The WEEKLY TIMES, containing a selection from the Daily, embracing the news of 
he day and all articles of general interest, is sent to subscribers by mail, for TWO DOL- 
LARS a year. Tuer copies will be sent for Five, Ten copies for | 1rreen, and Twi Nty 
copies for Twenty-Five Dollars, to one address, 


Payment in all cases is required incariably in advance; and no papers uill ever be 
sent until the receipt of the money. 


Country Newspapers that may copy this Prospectus and send a copy marked to this 
office, may receive the Sem1-Weexiy Tres in exchange for one year. Four DoLians 
required from weekly journals for exchanges with the Day. 


All letters inclosing money, or on business of any kind with the office, to be addressed to | 
the Publishers, 


RAYMOND, HARPER & CO., 
No. 138 Nassau-st., New York. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSE” 


Is the Largest Weekly Newspaper 
published in the United States. 

The NEW YORK UNIVERSE has been 
changed from a folio toa quarto sheet, con- 
taining eight pages of seven columns to each 
page, giving in each issue 


Fifty-sw columns of Reading Matter. 


W hile we shall not promise any further improve* 
ments upon the Univers« than that alluded to 
above, we may nevertheless be permitted to say, 
that no pains will be spared to maintain for it the 
high —— which it has enjoyed during the past 
nine years, in every section of the United States, 
for its late and authentic News from all quarters of 
the Globe; bighly Interesting Tales and Sketches 
of Life; bold and {dependent Criticiems of the 
Events of the Times ; Correspondence and Cont: !bu- 
tions ; Answers to Correspondents on all subjects 
of interest ; Gleanings from Books, Magazines, and 
Newspapers; and on all the subjects that go to 
make up such a weekly publication as cannot fail 
to be a welcome visitor to the fleside of every en- 
lghtened family in the Union—one which shall be 
as desirable im the store of the merchant, as it is to 
the closet of the man of letters ; that shall carry in- 
struction and information alike to the Mechanic, 
the Farmer, or the Man of Leisure. But it is need- 
less f6r us to enter into any explanation of the 
merits or demerits of the Universe. It has been 
too long before the people—has enjoyed too large a 
circulation, to be unknown to the intelligent por- 
tion of the people of the United States. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSE 


fs regularly isened eve week, (except for the 
weeks in which the let of January and the 4th of 
Juy come.) making in each volume FirTY NuM- 
Bers. Terms, always cash ip advance, 

The following are the terme up: n which the Unt- 
Versx will be sent to subseribers in any part of the 
United States :— 


One copy, one year, eS eo 

Three copies, one year, 

Ten copies, one year, Poh 

Clubs of over ten, at the rate of $1 bo - coal 
subscription, 

ta@ Any person who bas or may send us a club for 
Volume X (or for 1865) will be allowed, any time 
during the year, to additions to euch club, at 
club rates, for the ballifice of the year; the money, 
in such cases, must always be sent by the party 
sending us the firet club, The money must, in all 
cases, accompany the order for the paper. 


gaz Canada Subscribers must send 
twenty-five cents extra, for United 
States postage to the lines. 


$2 00 
Ki. = 


e@ New York, New Jersey, or New England 
money preferred; but bills on all specie-paying 
banks taken at par for subscriptions, 


t@ Tersons sending subscriptions should be care- 
ful to write names plain, and give the name of the 
Post Office, County and State, to which the paper 
is to be sent, 

All orders must be post paid, and addressed to 


A. J. WILLIAMSON, Publisher, 


22 Beekman st., New York, 
Feb. b A. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM 


AND PARLEY’S MAGAZINE 
is the best Dollar Magazine in the 


country. Its illustrations are more numerous 
and rich than in any other, and its articles 
have the merit of being substantial, and yet 
attractive to young readers. 
The new volume for 1855 will be ow 
jecersors. 





riot to all ite 
Now is the time toauhend be. Terme, $1 
8 sear, in advance ; 4 copies for $3. 

An intelligent lawyer said the other day, “ Lae gt “ 
subscription to Merry" 's Museum has been th fifty 
dollars to my family.”” We do not ask so m aahs 

Considering the hard ti we are vities to let all 
the boys acd girls in America have it for one dollar 

each. Besides, if ‘apa will write the beat English ren- 
tence, under certain conditicns proposed in the gunez 
number, we will give you a beautiful GOLD WA 


| into the bargain. 


S. T. ALLEN & €O., 


Address 
Feb. 116 Nassau st., N.Y. 





J. H. JAMES, HATTER, 


No, 525 BROADWAY (8T, NICHOLAS HOTEL), 


Would most respectfully invite the 
Public to visit his Hat Establishment, located 
in the St. Nicholas Hotel, assuring them that 
his best exertions will be expended in accom- 
modating them with oy — of head-gear 
that, in brilliancy of lus! of contour, becom- 
iogness of Gai aod cxesilonce of materials, cannot be 

any in the world, 
Feb. 1tbp 
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Tie New York Free Acapemy, of which we 
present a view in the above engraving, is located 
on Twenty-third street, corner of Lexington 
avenue, and is 125 feet in length, by 80 feet in 
width. The building is four stories in height 
above the basement. The value of the building, 
lots, furniture, apparatus, library, cabinet, &c., 
at the present time, is about $140,000, and forms 
a part of the school property belonging to the 
city. 

There is a good supply of philosophical appa- 
ratus, a library of about 5,000 volumes, including 
many of the most valuable literary and se‘vn- 
tific works in English, German, French, Spanish, 
Latin, and Greek. Annual additions are made 
to the library from the appropriations of the 
Literature Fund, by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State. 

This Institution is designed to afford the ad- 
vantages of a Collegiate course of instruction to 
the pupils of the public schools of the city of 
New York. Any male pupil of these schools 
may be admitted to the Academy, if he be thir- 
teen years of age, shall have attended the Public 
Schools at least twelve months, and shall pass a 
good examination in Spelling, Reading, Writing, 
English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping, History of the United 
States, and Algebra, as far as Simple Equations, 
inclusive. 

Neither the names of the candidates for ad- 
mission, nor the schools from which they come, 
are known to the instructors during the exami- 
nation ; but each candidate is designated during 
the examination by a number given to him on a 
card by the President of the Institution. The 
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E NEW YORK FREE ACADEMY. 


[Frespravary, 1855, 





examinations are decided by the merit-marks in 
a scale of ten; which alone form the basis of 
admission or rejection of the candidate, 

The studies pursued in the Academy are classi- 
fied in three courses :—Ist. A full course with 
modern languages. 2d. A full course with an- 
cient languages. 3. A partial course embracing 


, any studies less than either of the full courses. 


The choice of studies is made by the parent or 


| guardian, or submitted in writing to the discre- 
| tion of the faculty. 


Each course of study embraces a period of five 
years, and includes not only the usual collegiate 


| course, but also the department of Fine Arts, 


| machinery, architecture, and decoration. 


their history and application to manufactures, 
The 


| studies pursued during the introductory year, 
| are Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Natural His- 
| tory, Latin, French, Linear Drawing, and Natua- 
| ral Philosophy. The second year is the Fresh- 


man period, and the succession of classes follows 
as in other colleges. The course of studies is 


| designed to be as practical as possible in its cha- 
| racter, and to afford the largest measure of lit- 





erary and scientific knowledge which can be 
given during the period covered by its scheme. 

The Drawing Deparément furnishes instruction 
in the Fine Arts, Mechanical and Practical Draw- 
ing and Descriptive Geometry. It is furnished 
with a large number of the finest casts of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, and also with 
casts of a number of the Elgin marbles—the only 
copies,we believe, that have been taken, and which 
were secured especially for the Academy. These 
casts were donated to the Academy, by Charles 
M. Leupp, Esq., of this city. 

Several medals have been founded for superior 
scholarship in the various departments. The 
Board of Education of the city of New York, 
who are the Trustees of this Institution, are au- 
thorized to confer degrees upon its graduates, 
and have adopted the degree of Bachelor of Arts 





for the classical course, and that of Bachelor of 
Sciences for the modern course, with general 
literature and science. 

As the Academy is a part of the Free School 
system of the city, there are no expenses what- 
ever to the student. All the supplies of every 
description are furnished by the Institution, even 
to the stationery usual for compositions and other 
literary exercises, drawing materials, aid text- 
books. The Academy furnishes the means, and 
requires only that the student shall furnish the 
industry, talent, and the ambition to use them to 
the best possible advantage. 

The Institution was organized in January, 
1849, and was opened for the reception of stu- 
dents on the 15th of that month, and commenced 
its course of instruction on the 5th of February. 

Since the Academy was established, 1,163 stu- 
have been admitted, who have, for longer or 
shorter perieds, been subjected to its instruction 
and discipline. Such of them as have left, have 
gone forth to speak its praise, and to look back 
to it with gratitude and pride, and to feel it al- 
ways as one of the ties that binds fhem to the 
city of New York, and her honor and prosperity. 
Had it done nothing but educate these, it would 
be well worth the money it has cost. But in 
addition to these direct results, the Institution has 
an influence which reaches down through all the 
Grammar-Schools, and affects the entire system 
of public instruction, The pupils of nearly fifty 
Grammar-Schools, with their teachers, have 4 
stimulus and a prize before them which awakens 
interest and ambition, both humble and noble. 
Coming from these schools, the pupils of the 
Academy meet on the common ground of intel- 
lectual competition, and the most worthy, whe 
ther of high or lowly birth, is he who wins the 
honors of the strife. 

The Academy deserves the confidence and 
friendship of the public ; and all interested in 
literary institutions, and particularly in the 
great scheme of public instruction, should visit 
it, witness its operations, and become acquainted 
with its details. 














